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Some Reflections Past and Present 


Editorial Notes 


ATHIS month opens our 19th volume, but 
Dur- 


sometimes those years seem longer. 


ing that period, we have seen an appre- 


ciation of recorded music grow and grow. 
Musicians I have known for years, who 
did 


formerly not take recordings too 
seriously, are now friendly disposed 


toward them. Educational institutions 
have come to rely on recordings as a help 
and guidance to their scholars, and music 
appreciation courses from this same source 
have become an important part of college 
and school Critics of the 
front bestow serious attention 
to the monthly releases of the best offer- 
ings. 

I firmly believe that by the time we 
attain our 25th birthday recordings will 
be acknowledged as the true source of 
appraising interpretative artistry. 
cert 


curriculums. 
rank now 


Con- 
hall performances may be openly 
compared to those on records, particularly 
when the artist or artists performing have 
previously recorded the composition being 


played. It will become a requirement for 
the critic of tomorrow to be familiar with 
recorded literature, and a review the day 
after a concert may well read: “Mr. X was 
hardly in the fine form that we found him 
in in his recent recording of this work.” 
Yes, as simple as all that! Instead of 
cursory statements like, “the reading was 
admirable for clarity and cleanliness’? — 
a statement quite sufficient in itself — we 
may find a knowing critic saying, “‘it is 
too bad that Mr. X’s recording of this same 
work did not incite admiration for clarity 
and cleanliness similar to that of 
night.” 


last 


When I first became seriously interested 
in recordings all of twenty-seven years 
ago — I was bold enough to predict that 
they would in time form a new library in 
the home and also in educational institu- 
tions which would become as highly valued 
as a library of books. 


famous men in 


I could list some 
music, now active on 


records or friendly disposed toward them, 
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laugh for that 
In an early article for a 
this 


endless 


who gave me _ the horse 
prediction. 
national 


pointed out the 


magazine on subject, I 


pleasure and 
profit obtainable from recordings, more 
readily acquired than from books. 

No disparagement of books was intend- 
ed, for I cherished far too many then, and 
even more now. No one who admires fine 
writing fails to go back to the printed page 
again and again, ever a source of intellec- 
ual as well as emotional stimulus. To one 
who esteems style, there can never be too 
returns to the works of 
author. I have often thought that the 
art of fine chamber music was akin to the 
Both stem from a 


many a great 


art of essay-writing. 
sound culture, and reveal intimacy and 
intellectual uplift, and not infrequently 
rich sentiment. Where the writer has the 
style, like music it too “breathes with ease 
How 
music listeners know the English essay- 


and steps a real measure.” many 
ists, or the wonderful and inspiring ones 


of America — an unmatched man like 


Emerson, for example. 


A Book Worth Reading 


While pursuing this trend of thought, 
I would like to recommend a book of 
essays by one of the finest and most 
thoughtful of the present-day English 
critics, Edward Sackville-West. The 
book is called Inclinations and is published 
The 


various subjects and 


by Secker and Warburg of London. 


essays deal with 
famous personalities, and reflect a most 
catholic taste. What a heritage of cultural 
and stylistic refinements is to be found in 
the pages of this book. It is heartening in 
this day and age to find a writer who can 
pause long enough in the course of hectic 
modern living and the 
musical performances to become reflective, 


assessment of 


and to prove that the art of essay writing 
is not a lost one. I cannot refrain from 
citing a quotation from Samuel Johnson, 
which the author has placed on the flyleaf 
of his book: ‘““The only end of writing is to 
enable the readers better to enjoy life, or 
better to endure it.””. Thought provoking, 
indeed! Those old boys certainly could 
capture wisdom in a nut shell. How 
equally true that saying would be applied 


to music: ‘“The only end of making music, 
is to enable the listeners better to enjoy 
life, or better to endure it.”” 1 wager that 
Eddy Sackville-West has thought of that 
twist to Johnson’s words himself. 


Having attained all of 18 years of age 
that 
I were of similar age with some similar 
accomplishments behind me, a feat that no 
man or youth could possibly realize with- 


in our publishing venture, I wish 


out the aid of Mephistopheles. I confess 
that much of the spirit of youth has never 
left me, for each month I still acquire a 
thrill out of the far-too-many recordings 
that My fond wife 
occasionally remarks that my enthusiasm 
is often as manifest as that of an insatiable 
youth. 


come to our door. 


Perhaps so! Anyway, I hope so. 
because anyone who has lost his enthus- 
iasm should never be writing about any 
of the arts. 

The prevailing 
recording 


interest in operatic 
inform our 
readers of a recent recording made by La 
Voce del Padrone, in Italy, of Rossini’s // 
Barbiere di Siviglia enlisting the following 


prompts me to 


cast: Victoria De Los Angeles as Rosina, 
Gino Bechi as Figaro, Nicola Monti as the 
Count, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Basilio, and 
Melchiorre Bartolo. The or- 
chestra was directed by the noted Italian 
conductor Tullio Serafin. The recording 
was made in the Basilica di S. Paolo at 
Milano, the official studio of La Voce del 
Padrone. 
not the only company which finds an old 
church the 
studio. 


Luise as 


Evidently domestic Columbia is 


most perfect acoustical 


It is a foregone conclusion that Victor 
will issue this new recording here in the 
early future. 
the same time that H.M.V. does in Eng- 
land, as they intend to do in the case of the 
new, complete recording of Tristan and 
Isolde with Flagstad, Svanholm, and 
Furtwangler. The days of incomplete 
operas would seem to belong to the past — 
one hails the advent of LP. 


Perhaps they will issue it at 
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A COMMONSENSE APPROACH 


TO HOME EQUIPMENT 


by D. L. Julian 


EVER before has the problem of se- 


lecting an instrument been so com- 


plex. An impetuous step now may mean 
dissatisfaction over the long haul of day- 
in-and-day-out use. 

Two separate forces have been tugging 
at the reproducer market; and “‘old line” 
manufacturers (the nationally distributed 
“name” brands) have pursued a strategy 
of caution. First, let’s face it squarely, 
TELEVISION. Second, the appearance 
of professional type components (initially 
offered through the mail order houses of 
a quality far surpassing those supplied 
in “‘complete’’ brand name sets) has lured 
many a “luxury line” purchaser away 
from “stock” models. The end result has 
been the continuing de-emphasis in qual- 
ity by nationally advertised makers (and 
this is by no means a new trend.) They 
have played it safe by concentrating on 
the lower priced lines. 
an index to 


Price today is not 
Potential buyers 
should be wary: many “de luxe’’ models 
are nothing more than the same “‘insides” 
of a cheaper line, camouflaged in a more 
substantial piece of furniture. 
Most 

graphs suffer from: 

(1) insufficient speaker baffling; 

(2) inadequate motor for LP; 

(3) poor overall audio response; 

(4) inferior output transformer; 

(5) faulty performance of tone 

trols. 

Too, the physical appearance of a phono- 
radio combination has been strait-jacketed 
in a conventional design (adopted when it 
was decided that a radio must not look 
like a radio. . .so that virtually every 
console model is an imitation of every 
other one made in the past 15 years.) 
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value. 


mass produced console phono- 


and 
con- 


You have no choice but to take the in- 
escapable record changer (which is de- 
cidedly a dubious asset on 33.) 


It is a regrettable fact that in general 
— quality has progressively declined in 
all types of radio-phonographs during the 
last decade. In 1938 quite a satisfactory 
console could be found at $200. Today, 
few “stock” models approach (at any 
price) the superior design and engineering 
(particularly as regards speaker mounting ) 
which was common in the late thirties, 
notwithstanding the great forward strides 
which have occurred in every field of 
audio development. Set manufacturers 
have been far more concerned with sim- 
plification (and standardization) of cir- 
cuits, and production line economies, than 
with betterment of the product. Hence 
the quality market is a ripe apple which 
is dropping into the outstretched hands 


of the “unit assembly” manufacturers. 


The arrival of 
technical 


LP carried implicit 
far more exacting 
than the requirements for 78, but the mass 
producers have been unwilling to provide 
the indicated Advertising 
still dominates the mass market. It is 
dedicated to the pious conviction of its 
apologists: if the people are told loudly 
and often enough that the vested medio- 
crity of XYZ brand is the “ultimate in 
realism” 


demands, 


refinements. 


then Mr. Consumer will be 
persuaded (he is that gullible). 


Let’s start out with a wishful assumption 
— that the readers of this magazine will 
not make phonographic reproduction take 
a back seat to TV. ‘But’ (you may ask) 
“what harm can there be in buying one of 
those radio-phono-TV combinations, and 
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killing two birds with one bite at the 
pocketbook >” 
Whenever a cabinet houses a TV receptor, 
all other elements will be of a distinctly 


There’s plenty of harm. 


incidental and secondary nature. TV 
set costs are so high, that the crassest 
compromises have been made with all 
(We are all only 


too familiar with the unforgiveable short- 


else especially audio. 
comings of sound in most TV receivers.) 
However, even if a TV-phono console with 
an adequate audio section be found, it is 
still imprudent to grab it (and put all 
eggs, and dollars, in one basket. ) 

With the inevitable potential obsoles- 
cense of present-day TV within the next 
two or three years, a large investment now 
is not indicated; otherwise, when the T\ 
out-dated, the whole 


section becomes 


installation must be disposed of. So 
we've reached one conclusion: no shotgun 
wedding of phono with that glamorous 
young swain, TY. 

Now, let’s see what we can (and can’t) 
get in a phonograph console, from among 
the “name” brands. As a generalization, 
we will get (like it or not): 


(1) a 3 speed motor; 
(2) an automatic changer (though the 


cost of the changer were far 
better applied toward a more 
robust turntable motor); 

(3) a crystal pickup (95% of the time); 

piece of furniture with a ree- 

tangular front, divided into four 

compartments housing: (a) 


changer; (b) radio tuner and 


audio amplifier; (c) record stor- 
age; and (d) speaker); 


ve 


(5) “beam power” tube output; 
(6) a speaker that’s only fair; 


cutoff, usually at 


a steep audio 
5,000 c.p.s.; 
(8) an AM radio of sorts; 


(9) perhaps an FM_ tuner, too (in- 
evitably without the genuine 


which is 
, but with 


Armstrong circuit 


complex and costly 
an “expedient” circuit yielding 
an audio pattern no better than 
the AM section. Even where the 
true FM circuit is employed, its 
potential will 


superior tonal 





usually be completely nullified 
in the audio amplifier); 
(10) only a fair value for our dollar (a 
set at a tempting “discount” 
must be summarily considered 
only on the basis of its having 
been originally grossly over- 
priced). 
If we are careless or hasty, we may get 
fobbed off with: 
(11) an AC-DC (not 


mended, ever, for a console); 


circuit recom- 
(12) a “single ended” output stage; 

(13) a the 
manufacturer’s table model line; 


chassis “graduated” from 
or 
(14) a speaker that overloads at normal 
room level. 
On the other hand, we cannot usually 
acquire (at any price) in “stock’’ models: 
(a) a professional type magnetic pickup; 
(b)a tone. arm balanced for optithum 
tracking and minimal record wear; 
(c) an exceptional speaker; 
(d) the flexibility in 


controls; 


requisite tone 


(e) the minimum of (unwanted) hura; 


or 
(f) a reasonable assurance of trouble 
free performance. 
(It cannot be stated too strongly that 
repair and maintenance charges are, 


almost 
list price of the combination. 


invariably, proportional to the 
Usually 

but by no means necessarily — a very 
expensive set will be less liable to defective 
workmanship than cheaper models. How- 
ever the definite hazard exists, with the 
high cost set, that trips to the shop will be 
costly. Further, more than average 
caution must be exercised in the selection 
of the shop which does the repairs, as 
there may otherwise be a merciless botch, 
“replacement type” 
either ignorantly 


substituted for a qual- 


as where a output 
transformer has been 
or intentionally 
ity unit.) 

In general, 80% of your phonograph 
(what the 
agencies consider) “eye appeal; and only 


dollar goes for advertising 
20% for the functional components. To 
the “stock” 
nically, it is seldom more than adequate. 


As a piece of furniture, it may be most 


sum up, for model: tech- 
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attractive. It is more convenient to buy. 
It presents no particular problems in 
But ail 


loo often it falls far short of the standards 
of the discriminating listener, since most 


securing competent servicing. 


manufacturers have resolved compromises 
at the expense of the ear (not of the eye). 

For those of you who cannot be satisfied 
with “stock”? models, there is the alter- 
native of “unit assembly.”” (The rewards 
and pitfalls of “‘assemble it yourself’’ will 
be appraised in a future issue.) 

Thus, at the a fundamental 
choice exists: stock model or unit assem- 
bly? (The latter will usually though 
not always — displace visual qualities for 
aural satisfaction. The complete ful- 
filment of eye and ear appetites probably 
will throw the bank account for a loss.) 
Before dashing off to the nearest store, a 


outset, 


short time spent in sizing up our own per- 
sonal requirements will prove helpful. 
Check off, one by one, the following 
questions: 

(1) How large is the room where the 
instrument will be located? 

(2) How or “dead”’ is the room 
acoustically? 

(3) Do I want quite loud reproduction? 
‘or more often as a backdrop to 
reading or conversation? 

(4) Will I do much late-at-night listen- 
ing? 

(5) How about lively parties? 


“live” 


Obviously, no one buys a concert grand 
piano for an efficiency apartment; nor does 
a “‘super-dreadnaught” of a juke box have 
any business in a typical home. Don’t give 
a second thought to a giant theater type 
speaker “‘array,’’ unless 


you have a 


cavernous music room. However, mul- 
tiple speaker installations may be used 
where the critical judgment of the listener 
warrants them. So forget about 200 horse- 
power behemoths, unless you have a valid 
need. (Idle horses cost money, both in 
original investment, and in upkeep, which 
is wasted. ) 

Going to an extreme, if you have quite 
small premises, and cannot (through 
common courtesy) ever play at more than 
a modest level, your purpose may be 
served with a high quality fable model, 
unless you are highly critical of good 
September, 1952 











quality. Don’t overlook (in very cramped 
quarters) the RCA-VICTOR 45; it may 
prove a satisfactory solution, though it is to 
be judged essentially as a device (and a 
good one) best for reproducing popular 
records. If the bulk of listening will be 
done at fairly low volume levels, three 
considerations become crucial: 
(1) hum must be very low: 
(2) the mechanical noise of the pickup or 
changer must not be excessive; 
and 
(3) the voltage gain of the amplifier must 
not be so large that the volume 
control must be worked virtually 
at 3% (or less) of the effective 
resistance otherwise, there will 
be distortion. 
Rooms acoustic ab- 


vary widely in 


sorption. As a general rule, flat, smooth, 
hard surfaces favor reflection (“‘liveness’’ ). 
and flexible 
surfaces favor absorption, as do thick 


Curving, coarse textured, 


rugs, drapes, upholstered furniture, and 
human beings to a_ significant 
(Depending upon personal taste, it can be 
two 


degree. 
presumed that of extremes — 
excessive absorption is to be preferred to 
excessive reflection. “‘Bath room acous- 
tics” have little to recommend them in the 
reproduction of music. ) 

Using a modern speaker of high effi- 
ciency, an amplifier output of 2 to 5 watts 
will suffice for all but the very largest 
Stock 
employ the most efficient speakers; and 


rooms. models, however, seldom 
often their rated outputs are for a limited 
frequency spectrum and bear no relation 
as to the 
listening conditions. 


normal 
Generally (among 
name brands) a rating of 5 watts will be 
the minimum for a console. 


power output under 


When buying a phonograph, reproduction 
al 33 is the acid test. 
now 


Although you may 
hundreds of 78’s in your li- 
brary, face the fact that very soon (if you 
are average) your playing will be almost 
exclusively on 33. 


have 


Therefore, it is well 
to accept the probability that you will use 
78 only long enough for a representative LP 
library to be accumulated. Many “‘stock”’ 
models provide distinctly superior tonal 
results on 78 than on LP beware of 
these! (Do not expect to play 45’s on your 


S) 





combination; they are far more satisfac- 
torily handled on a unit built only for 
them. The trade expedients resorted to 
— “spiders’’, etc. 
vertising 


- to validate the ad- 
of “plays all 
cannot compensate for the added incon- 
venience incurred. ) 


claim speeds” 


If you have compelling reasons to devote 
a sizeable slice of your playing time to 78 
(particularly in the case of owners of 
celebrity vocal discs) it is obvious that 
quality both on 78 and LP is needed. 
However, for the 
trate on how LP 


great majority, concen- 
sounds, and relegate 78 
to a subordinate position. 

And now (after a quick look at the bank 
balance) we are ready to go shopping. 
Incidentally, it may be the better part of 
wisdom nol to pay cash. If the “carrying 
charges”’ on a deferred payment plan are 
not excessive, it may be cheap insurance to 
pay, ultimately, an aggregate of more 
than cash price, certain in the knowledge 
that the store will be more inclined to 
providing service (or effecting an adjust- 
ment) until they have collected the full 
purchase price. 

It goes without saying that the ideal 
situation for a prospective buyer is a trial 
If this can 
be arranged, take advantage of it (but 
most of us will not be able to secure this 
privilege. ) 


in his home for several days. 


If you are going over $500, it will be a 
good idea to have some written agreement, 
permitting you to return it within 30 days 
for full refund, in event your set proves to 
be a “lemon’’. (We will assume, for the 
ensuing portion of this article, that you 
will buy a combination for a rather large 
living room; and that you may play it as 
loudly as you wish. ) 

When start out, don’t be 
impulsive, on one hand, or try to shop 
around too much, on the other. Select a 
time when you’re not hurried, and a day 
when you aren’t distracted by pressing 
personal problems. Go first (as a starting 


you too 


point) to a place where you are known: 
a large department store (where you have 
an active charge account), or the music 
shop where you bought your last radio or 
phonograph. A salesman with many years 
experience is a wise choice, if possible. 
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Approach him with the attitude that 
he’s honest and sincere in his job. Make 
your wife go with you. (But leave behind 
that ‘“‘technical friend’ whom you are so 
often advised to take with you; that guy 
will probably clutter up the transaction, 
and may even antagonize the salesman. ) 
Don’t ask to see the “best” set they’ve got 
(this is a fatal error!) — in merchandising, 
“best’’ and “most expensive” are exactly 
Remember, too, that the 
language of selling is different from usual 
conversational speech — it’s all in italics 
and headlines, and wondrous, enthusiastic 
phrases which 
thing. 

Look listen. Eliminate 
altogether any instrument whose appear- 


interchangeable. 


mean nothing and every- 


before you 
ance jars you (no matter how slightly). 
You'll have to live with this Thing 365 
days a year; and you'll see it more often 
than you'll hear ,it. 
absolute veto powers here; she'll have to 
stare at it while you're at the office. 
Next, any set that looks good should be 


Let your wife ‘have 


inspected ruthlessly as a piece of fur- 
Is it sturdy? Is the workmanship 
superior? Do the doors open and close 
Now you ask the 64 dollar 
the salesman (who has been 
doing all of the talking so far):. “May I 
see inside please?” 


niture. 


smoothly? 
question of 


After you’ve bribed him to remove the 
back cover, it is important to observe 
carefully: 

(1) the size of the speaker (12 inches 
preferred; 8 
disqualifies ) ; 

(2) the size of the amplifier chassis (the 
larger the better; if it will fit into 
that $30 table model across the 
way — don’t waste any more time 

rd here); 

(3) be sure that there are fwo output 
tubes (yes! there are all too many 
“single ended” outputs on the 
market); 

(4) notice the size of the speaker com- 
partment. .... a cramped cubicle 

unavoidable; but 
the more spacious, the better will 
be low note reproduction. (That 
glib blurb about “in this draweg 
is space for 109 records!”’, when* 
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translated, means that the vital 
speaker baffling enclosure has been 
robbed to provide an apparently 
logical store room.) 

It’s now time to turn the switch on. 
(No; don’t put a record on here.) First, 
listen (with the volumé control at min- 
imum) to the residual hum in the speaker. 
(Put your ear right in the speaker.) If it 
seems noticeable in the store, it will become 
truly obnoxious in your home. Next, 
turn the volume control to maximum, 
listening again for hum. If there’s a bass 
tone control, turn it to maximum increase 
(with the gain control still up all the way), 
noting any change in hum level, and any 
toward instability 
boating” or “‘microphonism.”’ ) 


tendency (“‘motor- 

Now jar the set (by thumping, or moving 
it), again noting any electrical instability. 
(The bass control at maximum will in- 
increase hum, but it should not become 
intrusive.) Noisy controls on a new set 
are not condonable — and probably indi- 
cate the use of shoddy parts throughout. 

Next, let’s examine the phonograph 
motor and pickup. Turn the motor on. 
Listen to it. Does it sound labored, or 
uneven in impulse? Put your thumb 
against the revolving edge, and note how 
much (or how little) pressure is required 
to bring it to a halt. Look carefully at the 
pickup. There must be at least a separate 
stylus to play 78 and LP — probably in the 
form of a “turnaround” cartridge (with a 
large diameter stylus for 78, and a smaller 
diameter for LP.) 

Ascertain what type of stylus is used — 
anything less durablegfhan sapphire is no 
good for LP. Make sure that the stylus 
can be replaced by you, and that it is not 
an integral (built in) part of the cartridge. 
(Exception: a built in diamond tip is 
completely acceptable; but you won’t 
find any among stock combinations. ) 

It should be emphasized here that a 
single pickup tone arm intended to play 
both 78 and LP may compromise on tone 
quality, record wear, or both unless very 
carefully engineered. The inputs from 78 
and LP sources are essentially dissimilar 
(both electrically and mechanically); and 
this should be taken into consideration in 
the design of the equipment contemplated. 
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However, many listeners prefer a separate 
arm for 78, and another for LP. The 
greatest disparity between the two record 
sources lies in optimum tracking weight. 
As LP requires less than half the weight 
of 78, it is apparent that one cartridge 
(with two styli) either will impose a severe 
excess weight on LP, or it will unsat- 
isfactorily track at 78. 

Electrically, the net realizable voltage 
generated from an LP disc is somewhat 
less than in 78, but this is not an insur- 
mountable 


barrier. Of more practical 


inconvenience is the sharply differing 
“characteristic” engraved on the LP 


record (so that a radical resetting of tone 
controls is necessary when changing from 
one to the other.) 

The reader will, no doubt, reach the 
conclusion that there is a real need for a 
combination which play only 33 
(without cheapening LP performance, or 
increasing record wear, by concessions 


can 


necessary to reporoduce 78 as well.) 

Now (at last!) It’s time to give a record 
a test hop. (It’s nof necessary to lug a 
suitcase of “favorite” discs out of your 
collection with you.) 

Try 78 first. 
making certain only that it is of recent 
vintage. (It’s a mistake to evaluate 
performance except through the use of 
modern discs.) Actually, no matter what 
your particular taste in music happens to 
be, one of the most effective record types 
(for demonstration) is a dance record with 
brass instrument passages recorded at a 
high level: distortion will become apparent 
with this source more quickly, and any 
irritating tonal quality of the amplifier 
or speaker will be brought into sharp focus. 
(It is understood that the tone controls 
must be adjusted to secure the most 
satisfactory balance to your requirements 
ecpencetes which may be dissimilar to my own 
idea of what constitutes good “tone’’.) 

Ascertain that the tone controls do 
function adequately, by manipulating 
them. Notice especially if it’s necessary 
to work the bass control to a maximum 
(a bad sign.) With the volume up rea- 
sonably high, appraise the quality of noise 
and “‘scratch’’. Are they mainly localized 
in one part of the audio spectrum? or are 
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Let the salesman spin one, 


they spread out and 
Is the “scratch” harsh or hard? 
Would three hours listening to it probably 
leave you edgy and fatigued? 

Now turn up the volume control. Be 


“open” in charac- 
teristic? 


on guard for any rattles or vibrations, 
either from the speaker itself, or from 
the cabinet. While the record is revolving 
(still on 78), bump the cabinet slightly, to 
determine if the pickup will jump a groove 
(This will simulate the vibration 
in your home when one or more people 


or two. 
walk across the room. The concrete floor 
at the store cannot similarly cause the 
If the pickup jumps badly, 
try weighting the head with a coin (a 


same effect.) 


nickel or a quarter. ) 

Now (if the phonograph hasn’t bogged 
down too hopelesly as regards tone quality 
on 78), we'll turn to 33. On LP the most 
searching test will be realized from a test 
record containing sustained tones at low 


volume. Such a test record will disclose 


these two faults (if present): (a) un- 
steadiness of the motor, terminating in 
“wows” or “wobbles”; and (b) poor 


design in the area of hum elimination, since 
hum (and turntable rumble) will stand 
out noticeably in the quieter sections of a 
disc. 

(An 


interesting experiment would be to secure 


How does 33 compare with 78? 


a modern recording, which has been re- 
leased on both speeds — from the identical 
tape original —, and play the two versions 
the Of 


controls would have to be reset 


tone 
for the 


one after other. course, 
two speeds. ) 

By now, you should have a fairly good 
idea of the instrument’s capabilities and 
defects. If 


combination, don’t rush too quickly into 


you are “sold” on a certain 


signing papers. Go home and get a night’s 
sleep. Check (if possible) with an owner 
of the same, or similar, model, particularly 
as to how much servicing has had to be 
done. 

However, it is more likely that you will 
nol find a machine which approaches what 
you are after. 

The next step is to visit another sales- 
room (offering different brands), and re- 
peat the process. If — after having spent 
about four hours in sampling what the 
8 


trade offers you come away without 
having found a suitable combination, then 
there are three alternatives among which 

to choose: 
(1) Devaluate 
ciently for a 


standards | suffi- 
“stock” 


become acceptable; 


your 
model to 


2) Postpone buying for the present; 


(3) Investigate the ‘unit assembly” 
market. 

If you were lucky enough to find a 

Concede its 

limitations (for there will be some), but 

appreciate its superior qualities, and make 

the fullest 


purely mechanical machine can overcome 


suitable combination, buy it. 


use of them. Remember, no 
use its con- 
Don’t blame it for faults 
which are external to it 


human errors of judgment: 
trols wisely. 
— at this stage 
of the game, there is no way to reproduce 
beautifully a defective record. 

Now that you’ve got yourself a new 
phonograph, treat it like a friend. 





Furtwaengler Conducts 





MOZART: Symphony inG minor, K.550; 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 


Haydn, Op. 56a. (RCA Victor LP 
LHMV-1010, $5.95.) HAYDN: Sym- 
phony No. 94 in G (Surprise); MOZ- 


ART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, k. 525. 
(RCA Victor LP LHMYV-1018, $5.95.) 
SCHUBERT: 
(Unfinished); 


Symphony in B minor 
NICOLAI: The Merry 
Wives of Windsor Overture; SCHU- 
BERT: Rosamund — Ballet Music No. 
2 in G and Entr’acte No. 3, Op. 26; 


WEBER: Oberon Overture. (RCA 
Victor LP LHMV-1020, $5.95.) TCH- 
AIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, Op. 36. 
(RCA Victor LP LHMV-1005, $5.95.) 
All by Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. 


ATHE GLAMOR of a great name in 
music blinds many to the fact that, not 
infrequently, lesser luminaries, especially 


on records, serve the mind and heart to 
better advantage. Fortunately, some 
listeners make comparisons — _ while 
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others are led by the nose by those who 
endorse in print the belief that a great 
name must make music as music should be 
made. Furtwangler, for all his strange 
caprices in tempi and pushing ideas ‘to 
just bearable extremes,” is undeniably one 
of the great orchestral virtuosi of our 
time. Confronted with these four LP 
discs of Mr. Furtwangler’s ideas on familiar 
works by seven composers (there is still 
another of Beethoven’s seventh to come), 
I started off with an open mind, expecting 
his performances at least to compete 
successfully with others, but ended up 
instead with already 
evaluated and admired. In the first place, 
the recording of none of these HMV LPs 
is exceptional in any way. They are 
consistently good, as LPs go, but we have 
had so many that are better from various 
sources, including RCA Victor. 
Furtwangler’s Mozart and Haydn might 


content others 


be judged outstanding in most company. 
His G minor is forthright, clearly detailed, 
but cold in feeling. The opening move- 
ment seems faster than it should be which 
is probably owing to the fact that the 
conductor’s precision lacks litheness. 
slow 


The 
movement could have had a little 
more sentiment. It have the 


notably Tosca- 


does not 
singing line of others 
nini’s. Kleiber and Reiner please me more. 
One hopes that Toscanini and Beecham 
will this work. The Brahms’ 
Variations are neatly handled but some of 
the playing is too stolid and the recording 
varies strangely in gradations of dynamics. 


remake 


What happened to the pianissimo passages 
in Variation 4; they are well enough served 
in Variation 5! Toscanini is far more 
satisfying in this music even if his record- 
ing is not as uptodate. 

The phonograph is a place where com- 
parisons can be directly made, and the 
best that serve it can suffer by comparison. 
Take the case of the Haydn “Surprise,” 
which is the eighth version on LP. Of all 
the conductors who have performed this 
work on records, none in my estimation 
has evidenced the freshness in approach 
and, at the same time, served Haydn better 
than the German Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
His was the first LP to be issued, if I 
remember correctly (Capitol 8038). In 
September, 1952 








his performance we have true litheness in 
precision and rightful brilliance in spon- 
taneity. How much more imaginatively 
he phrases the opening Adagio cantabile 
and those wonderful variations that form 
the slow movement, based on a tune that 
has become the property of every five-year 
old piano student. 

rhythmically stodgy 


Furtwangler is often 
Schmidt-Is- 
serstedt is consistently supple. There is 
and alertness to the 
of the menuet and 
finale, but comparison reveals the latter 


where 
more eagerness 
former’s treatment 
recognizing the country dance character 
of the menuet and being more imag- 
inatively alive in the finale. 


Furtwangler’s Eine leine Nachtmusik 
suffers from gaunt string tone; this 


recording lacks the warmth of tone that 
belongs rightfully to a string orchestra. 
Moreover, the reading is lacking in true 
If the 
minded to pursue comparisons, | invite 
him to turn over the Capitol disc, already 
mentioned, and listen to Erich Kleiber’s 
graceful, warm-hued performance of this 
same work. 


suppleness and grace. reader is 


It is, as is the Haydn sym- 
phony, equally well-recorded. Both cap- 
itol performances were the work of Tele- 
funken engineers, who were ahead of their 
times in matters of reproduction. 

The next Schubert, Nicolai 
and Weber offers a capricious performance 
of the “Unfinished.””. Comparing it with 
the “Unfinished,” the 
English conductor wins on all counts, even 
to orchestral playing. What has happened 
to the horn section of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic? 


disc with 


recent Beecham 


Furtwangler drags the open- 
ing movement — indulges in slowing up the 
tempo with every decrescendo. His per- 
formances of the gay overture of Nicolai, 
the lovely Rosamunde music of Schubert, 
and the Oberon overture are all excessively 
mannered. Beecham is closest to the spirit 
of the “Merry Wives,” and Boehm recently 
gave us a better performance of the Oberon 
with the same orchestra on London LLP- 
354. Capricious changes of tempo and 
tone in the Rosamunde music are intol- 
erable to my ears. 

Before the war, Furtwangler gave a 
praiseworthy performance of the Tchai- 
kovsky Sizth. His Fourth is most definitely 
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challenged by Koussevitzky’s version on 


Victor, and by several other LP versions 
for rhythmic spontaneity and suppleness. 
His reading is straightforward enough, 
but dull and heavy-handed. 
to me an unneeded duplication in Victor’s 


This seems 


catalogue as it does not boast a better 


recording than the Boston Symphony 


sue. 





Berlioz's Dramatic Epic 
The Trojans at Carthage 





_ 


BERLIOZ: The Trojans Al Carthage (sung 
Arda Mandikian (Dido), 
Jean Girardeau (Aeneas), Jeannine 
Collard (Anna), Xavier DePraz (Nar- 
bal), Micheline Rolle (Ascagne), An- 
dré Dran (lopas), Gerard Abdoun 
(Panthée), Bernard Gallet (Hylas), 
George Abdoun (First Soldier), Jean 
Soldier ), 


in French); 


Cazin (Second Ensemble 
André 
Concerts du 
conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen. Westmins- 
ter LP set WAL-304, 3 discs, $18.50. 
AIF SOME society offered a reward for a 
neglected 


Vocal de Paris, direction 


Jouve, Societé des 


Conservatoire Orchestra 


recording of a masterpiece, 
Westminster, for its intrepid production 
of the second and greater half of Berlioz’s 
Trojan epic, would qualify to be the recip- 
ient. ‘This is not only one of the most 
unexpected events of the year, but decid- 
edly one of the most chivalrous ventures 
on the part of arecord company. The fact 
that it was accomplished in France may 
cause some to presume that it entailed 
relatively little cost, but such is not the 
case. Undoubtedly that expense was not 
as great as it would have been in this 
country, yet the shrewd French claim and 
receive what they regard as just fees. _ It 
is of course illogical to think of any pro- 
duction of Berlioz’s The Trojans at Carthage 
emanating from any other source than 
France, for only in its native country have 
performances keen consistently heard in 
It was fortun- 


France had 


the past eighty-odd years. 
for Westminster that 


ate 
10 





planned a festival this past spring in which 
Berlioz’s opera was to be performed. That 
this venture was regarded as of some 
importance is borne out by the fact that 
the performance was also recorded on tape 
for distribution to radio stations, with one 
result that its broadcast recently occupied 
a conspicuous place in the Third Program 
of the B.B.C. at London. 

Neither this score nor its forerunner — 
the shorter The Prize of Troy 
given in an opera house in this country. 
The first performance of either in the 
United States 
Carthage. This was at Chickering Hall 
in February 1887, at which time it was 
presented as a dramatic cantata in a 


have been 


was of The Trojans al 


considerably telescoped version made by 
Frank van der Stucken, who conducted 
the performance. Van der Stucken was a 
musician of some prominence in those 
days (ironically remembered today, how- 
ever, only by a sentimental tenor romance, 
O Come with Me in the Summer Night). As 
the French were in the habit of mounting 
Berlioz’s Trojan epic in various excised 
versions, van der Stucken was pursuing a 
precedent. Whether or not he was wise 
in his assumption that The Trojans at 
Carthage was best served as a cantata 
remains open to debate. The distinguished 
critic of the day Henry Edward Krehbiel 
seems to have been of a similar opinion, 
for it was he who translated the libretto 
into English, in which language it was 
given. 

The great length of Berlioz’s Trojan epic 
has invited excisions from the very first, 
and I am told that none of the many 
published scores agree in this regard. The 
present performance is cut perhaps more 
judiciously than many, as a number of 
Berlioz authorities had a hand in the 
proceedings. Moreover, that dauntless 
Berhoz champion Jacques Barzun, who 
has written the notes, had a hand in setting 
the sequence of the music in order. Ex- 
amination of one of the many scores leads 
me to believe that in the two-hours of 
music presented here the better part of the 
opera has been retained, and the cuts, with 
the exception of one stanza of Hylas’ song] 
(beginning of Act III), could not be claim- 
ed as truly necessary. 
The American Record Guide| 
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This is not the place to discuss the merits 


of The Trojans at Carthage, pro or con, as 
Mr. Barzun is best qualified to do this. 
He shares with Tovey the opinion that 


The Trojans is ‘“‘one of the most gigantic 


and convincing masterpieces of music 
drama.” 

By all odds, this work was not only 
Berlioz’s achievement but his 


most characteristic artistic achievement. 


greatest 


To be sure, it is uneven, for Berlioz never 
commanded the muse of music, but was 
its slave instead. There are many inherent 
dramatic weaknesses and faulty mises-en- 
scene, facts which have been cited by many 
yet the in its 
moments reveals the passion and beauty of 


writers, music greatest 
the foremost of all Romantic composers in 
a most inspired manner, Here, we have 
that master of long dimensional melodies, 
majestically proportioned, impassioned 
and eloquent, outdoing Gluck whose efforts 
in similar dramatic undertakings had their 
influence on Berlioz. Here is a master- 
piece which comes to life despite the 
quality and character of its overall per- 
formance. 
Gluck. 
Having never seen or heard The Trojans 
al Carthage in the theatre, I can not speak 
of its effects on a stage. 


The same cannot be said for 


Heard from the 
record, it takes on characteristics of both 
a dramatic cantata and a grand opera. 
(Considering this music drama in relation 
to the opera house, one cannot forget that 
“from the stage-manager’s point of view, 
the disposition of Les Troyens 
own 


Berlioz’s 
is unsatisfactory, and there are but 
few cases where the music supports and 
furthers the action or makes amends for 
defects in dramatic construction or scenic 
arrangements.” —-.QOxford History of 
Music.) The French refer to Les Troyens 
as une grande machine, which is under- 
standable. 


Lacking in Action 


As one follows the unfoldment of the 
story, one wonders about its effectiveness 


upon the stage. The drama lacks essential 


| action in the first act — actually dramatic 
as’ song | 


interest or action is only found in the 
| departure of Aeneas and in Dido’s death. 
The vigorous choral writing in the opening 
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act is most impressive; it lends strength 
to a scene where true action is missing. 
The Ballet Music of Act IL is rather ob- 
viously contrived and leaves one wonder- 
ing on the disposition of the dancers. Two 
ensembles, the quintet ““O pudeur’’ and the 
septet “Toul n'est que pair,” are moments 
to be remembered as is also the Love Duet of 
Dido and Aeneas. 

The Descriptive Symphony, known in 
the concert hall under the title of Royal 
Hunt and Storm, is a remarkable piece of 
musical writing. To those who know the 
songs of Berlioz (especially the Villanelle 
which it recalls), the lyrically tender Air of 
a Young Sailor will prove a lovely moment 
of poetical delicacy rather surprising in 
the continuity of the ensuing scene. Then 
there is Aeneas’ farewell to Carthage (a 
heroic scene well known in the wonderful 
recording that Georges Thill once made) 
heard uncut in the present case with the 
rebukes of the ghosts. This is a highly 
dramatic scene, theatrical but effective. 
The final act, with the death of Dido, is 
filled with eloquent and poignant music, 
from the opening duet “Va, ma _ soeur, 
Vimplorer” to the illustrative choral music 
of the funeral ceremonies. Here is the 
kind of music for a queenly heroine in 
which one would wish to hear the voice of 
a Flagstad. 


A Knowing Conductor 


The of this per- 
formance is Hermann Scherchen, whose 
orchestral 


dominating force 


an under- 
standing of and feeling for the majestic pro- 


direction reveals 
portions of the complete organism of this 
music drama. One could have wished that 
it had been featured more strongly though 
it is realistic enough in the splendid 
One suspects that the eng- 
ineers, remembering those who like mel- 
lowness of tone, merged the effects so as 
not to overpower the voices, which under 


Yet, 


who knows 


recording. 


the circumstances is understandable. 
as one friend of mine says 
the opera well — “every line should stand 
out and vibrate like a wire on the George 
Washington Bridge.”” The engineers have 
observed the character of those choruses 


in which Berlioz wished a lontano effect 


‘ 


‘In the 
11 


(the score marks such passages 








, 


), but what is right for a stage 
production asks for a different disposition 
in recording. 


wings’ 


It is as much a commentary on the state 
of singing in our times that there is no 
vocal glamour in this performance. Few 
in this country probably heard the B.B.C. 
Third Program performance of this opera 
which Beecham devised and _ directed 
some years back. As it was rebroadcast 
in New York by the civic station WNYC, 
I heard it. Beecham’s singers were better, 
but the conductor’s performance for all 
and 
warmth lacked much of the intensity of 
The latter’s 


coordinates 


its expressive qualities sentient 
Scherchen’s. undeviating 
best the 


though his performances of the opeining 


command whole, 
Prelude and the Descriptive Symphony are 
not the equal of Beecham’s. The Dido and 
Aeneas may be well known in their parts 
but neither is ideally suited to the roles at 
present. The demanding character of their 
music often places a strain on their vocal 
resources which results in deviations from 
Yet, they 
sufficient semblance of the majesty and 


pitch. manage to sustain a 
nobility of their music and are tolerable 
in their parts. (It might be observed that 
Arda Mandikian sang the part of Dido at 
Oxford in 1950, where she was praised for 
the beauty and fulness of her vocal qual- 
ities.) Like so much operatic singing on 
records these days (and evenin leading 
with 
the exception of Jeannine Collard, who 


sings Anna 


opera houses) the performers here 


do not rise above routine 
competency. Scherchen is said to select 
his singers for their musical rather than 
vocal attributes, and on this score they 
acquit So, this 
performance of a much neglected master- 


themselves favorably. 
piece can be recommended. It assuredly 
deserves to be heard for its revelatory 
insight into Berlioz’s artistry at its mat- 
turity. 
major role in the opera, generally acquits 


The chorus, which occupies a 


itself valorously. 

Truly an intrepid production for any 
record company to advance, one hopes 
this vill promote a wider appreciation of 
Berlioz’s genius, and, in time, result in the 
same company finding just reason to record 
the first part of the Trojan epic — The 
12 





It is fitting that Berlioz’s 
opera should arrive shortly after a record- 
ing of Gluck’s Alceste, for it makes one 
realize ia comparison how more human was 
Berlioz’s treatment of a similar hero and 
heroine — how more poignant his handling 
of a tragedy. Gluck never achieved the 
sublimity that Berlioz does in the final act 
of The Trojans at Carthage. He could not 
have written a piece like the Descriptive 
the soul of 


Prize of Troy. 


Symphony which probes 


Nature. Even Wagner did not realize the 
intensity of emotion which Nature awak- 


-P.H.R. 


ened in Berlioz. 





ANSER ME he 
“Pelleas and Melisande”’ 





DEBUSSY: Pelleas and Melisande (Lyric 

Drama in 5 Acts) (sung in French); 
Suzanne Danco (Melisande), Pierre 
Mollet (Pelleas), Heinz Reyfuss (Go- 
laud), Andre Vessieres (Arkel), Helene 
Bouvier (Genevieve), Flora Wend 
(Yniold), Derrik Olsen (doctor), L’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande con- 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. London 


LP set LLA-2, 4 dises, $23.80. 


ATHIS IS in every way an extraordinary 
performance of the Maeterlinck-Debussy 
mediaeval music drama — extraordinary 
in its vivid coloration and its dramatic 


realism. This is brought about by two 
means by the richness and splendor 


of London’s recording and by Ansermet’s 
illuminating treatment of the 
Ansermet not only makes the drama more 
vital (in the sense of living entities rather 
than dream figures of another world) than 
any other conductor I have heard, but 
gives the singers more prominence. I am 
told that he considers dramatic realism 
an inherent part of Debussy’s 
drama. There is a short essay by the 
conductor included in the set, in which he 
points out that in Maeterlinck’s play “the 
characters appear like figures in a tapestry, 
the quasi-futility of their conversation 
hardly lending body to their character or 
The music takes 
The American Record Guide 
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music 


warmth to their actions. 
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up the drama from within, confers on the 
characters an effective covering of flesh, 
and infuses in their words an expressive 
intensity hitherto unsuspected.” Later, 
he says, ““Debussy’s music only aims at 
expression, that of Wagner at explaining 
and convincing. In Debussy we find a 


moderation which in no way excludes 
vigor, but which is everywhere apparent.” 
Can we not assume that by “expressive 
intensity” he means a greater dramatic 
realism is implied than has been pre- 
viously known? I am reminded of the 
fact that the singer originally intended for 
the role of Pelleas in this recording was not 
regarded by Ansermet as virile enough 
And, as it turns out, the 
chosen singer (Pierre Mollet) is not only 


more intensely expressive but is 


for the part. 


more 
theatrically dramatic than any Pelleas I 
have known. 


Two Vital Scenes 

There are two parts of the opera which, 
in my estimation, profit by the dramatic 
accent An- 
sermet makes us more aware (as do the 
singers under his direction) of the sombre 
dramatic qualities of the scene in the 


used in this performance. 


vaults of the castle, and his is a more vivid 
and thrilling performance of the last scene 
in the park with the death of Pelleas. The 
latter conveys the emotion e sential to 
the progressing climax while the former 
ominously conveys the dread that grips 
the imagination. 

To one who has known intimately the 
artistry of Mary Garden’s Melisande and 
the traditional manner of presenting the 
opera, I find considerable change in this 
new presentation. In the RCA Victor 
set (LCT-6103), Irene Joachim was nearer 
to Miss Garden than anyone I have heard 
in American except Maggie Teyte. And 
the orchestral direction of Desormiere is 
in keeping with the tradition set down by 
the original leader, Andre Messager. The 
art of Garden, Teyte and Joachim is that 
of the singing-actress — an art delicate, 
sensitive and truly poignant, in which the 
voice is employed as a medium of ex- 
pression rather than for consistent beauty 
Miss Danco’s art is that of the 
gifted singer — its perfection is the exqui- 
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of tone. 








site placement of vowel and consonant, 
and purity of line. She does not suggest 
Her “Ne me 
at the beginning does not 
convey the frightened cry of the young 
girl, nor does her “Je ne suis pas heureuse 
ici’ — in the castle-room scene in Act II 

convey the true pathos or helplessness of 
Melisande’s feelings at the moment. Her 
death scene has but little of the fragility 
and sensitivity of Joachim or Garden. But 
it should be said that there is consistent 


the actress in her singing. 
touchez pas!” 


beauty in vocal style in her singing — a 
not inconsiderable accomplishment in this 
day and age. 


A Sombre Mood 


Miss Garden used to refer to the entire 
opera (not just the drama) as a counter- 
part of a mediaeval tapestry: “‘the decor 
should be dark and sombre, befitting the 
mystic beauty of the poet’s mood and the 
She 
protested Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s manner 
of presenting the play in a more vivid 
manner. Said Miss Garden, ‘‘Mrs. Camp- 
bell set the play in the Renaissance period, 
an epoch flooded with light and charm. L 
think she was wrong.” 


recreation of it in Debussy’s music.” 


Somehow, listening 
to this new performance in such a vivid 
Garden’s 
words and I feel that this presentation has 


recording, | am reminded of 
evoked the Renaissance not alone in spirit 
but in mood and coloration. It seems as 
though the story were being unfolded in 
the time of Cellini in Italy, with Pelleas an 
impetuous Latin youth, 
and Melisande a refined noble woman not. 
completely aware of her desire for love. 


and ardent 


This whole presentation is so new to me 
that I, for one, will have to become used to 
it. It has much to offer with Ansermet’s 
wonderfully sympathetic unfoldment of 
the orchestral texture which makes one: 
ever aware of the marvelous sensuousness, 
the poignancy and even the exquisite 
reserve of Debussy’s musical setting of 
Meeterlinck’s drama. I should be hardly 
tempted however, at this time if ever, to 
dispose of the Victor set in favor of this 
one. Perhaps a momentary mood will 
dictate which performance I shall wish to 
hear on occasion. (The fact that this new 
one takes four discs to Victor’s three has 
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nothing to do with my feelings, though it 
is a monetary consideration which may 
sway some. ) 

The balance of the singers are well cast 
Though Heinz 
Reyfuss does not always suggest a true 


in their respective parts. 


Frenchman, his Golaud is most impressive 
live and meaningful and sung with 
The Arkel of Vessieres and 


the Genevieve of Bouvier are musically 


much feeling. 


and dramatically competent, and Flora 
Wend’s well sung Yniold has the charm of 


P.H.R. 


innocence. 





Kempf Completes the 
Beethoven Piano Sonatas 





HE discerning listener should watch 


domestic Decca in its rapidly ad- 


vancing catalogue of classical music. 
since the war, this company has progressed 
in an amazing manner—often along un- 
frequented paths’ which other more ex- 
perienced concerns shirk. This company 
has not only made available on LP discs 
some of the best of its foreign affiliates 
English Parlophone and Deutsche Gram- 
mophon—but has instigated a series of 
chamber recordings from domestic sources 
of considerable worth, and made excellent 
dubbings of selections by famous celeb- 
rities of days gone by. 

Unquestionably the major contribution 
to date of Decca is the first release in this 
country of records made by a specialist in 
the field, who enjoys a reputation second 
to none on the Continent, performing the 
32 piano sonatas of Beethoven. I have 
already discussed some of the releases by 
Wilhelm Kempff and pointed out his 
attributes as an interpreter of Beethoven’s 
music (see June issue). I am informed by 
Decca that I erred in referring to some of 
the (made Deutsche 
Grammophon releases) as emanating from 
Kempff’s older Polydor releases. All of 
the series, issued by domestic Decca, are 


dubbings from 


new performances — accomplished in the 
past two years. That the reproductive 
quality varies may or may not be due to 
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transfers to LP (some cases of lifted tonal 
levels between movements would indicate 
this). Yet, considering the series as a 
whole, the reproduction is most satis- 
factory and tonally realistic. In some of 
the older Polydor recordings, the piano 
tone was fuller and more mellow (possibly 
a Bechstein?), but comparison proves the 
newer recordings are brighter and ob- 
But the latter 
in some brittleness of 


viously wider-ranged. 


fact has resulted 
tone on the high end and far less of the 
wonderfully rich bass heard from Kempff’s 
earlier Polydors (again one wonders what 
piano was employed). 

It would be interesting, if not always 
illuminating, to compare the 
Kempff with the later. Suffice it to say, 
the qualities of his pianism remain about 


earlier 


the same (as I previously outlined them on 
page 303 in our June issue), though | have 
the feeling that the Kempff of twenty 
years ago occasionally had more youthful 
ardor than is revealed today (a case in 
point is found in Op. 26). 

The disposition of the 32 sonatas on 
Decca’s LPs are as follows: Nos. 8, 24, 25 
(disc 9578); No. 29 (disc 9579); Nos. 23, 
27 (disc 9580); Nos. 21, 28 (disc 9581); 


Vos. 14, 26 (disc 9582); Nos. 1, 3 (disc 
9583); Nos. 7, 13 (disc 9584); Nos. 


2, 15 (disc 9585); Nos. 17, 18 (disc 9586); 
Vos. 5, 32 (disc 9587); Nos. 4, 9 (disc 
$588); Nos. 12, 16 (disc 9589); Nos. 
11, 19, 20 (disc 9590); Nos. 6, 22, 30 
(disc 9591); Nos. 10, 31 (disc 9592). The 
capricious sequence may be questioned by 
some, but a precedent for this was set by 
the Schnabel arrangements of perform- 
ance. Whether or not the pianists in- 
dicated the arrangements I do not know, 
but I suspect they may have cooperated. 
Some of the sonatas of unequal merit— 
like Op. 7; Op. 10, No. 3; Op. 14, Nos. 2 


and 3; Op. 22; Op. 31, Nos. 1 and 3; and 
Op. 54 are probably best tied in with 
greater works. It may be regarded as 


admit that 
many of the sonatas fail to sustain interest 
I am sure that others are similarly 
minded, though few seem willing to commit 
themselves in print. 

When we consider that all 32 sonatas are 
now available on 15 LPs, as against the 82 
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discs that housed the original Beethoven 


Sonata Society release, we made 
cognizant of the blessing of long-playing 
discs, not only in providing uninterrupted 


musical continuity, but in saving of today’s 


are 


hard-earned dollars. 

That Kempff is challenged in many cases 
by other releases, | have already pointed 
out in relation to the initial release of the 
first seven discs. To add to my former 
list, I think Gieseking has an edge on 
Kempff in the D minor Sonata, Op. 31, 
Vo. 2 (former Columbia set X39), and 
Petri’s older recording of Opus 111 (Col- 
umbia set 263) remains my favorite per- 
In the majority of the sonatas, 
Kempff has the field to himself at present 
and | am willing to believe that in many 
instances his avoidance of technical and 
temperamental erraticism- would find him 
often winning out over Schnabel. 


—P.H.R. 


formance. 





Beecham and Berlioz 





BERLIOZ: 
William 


Philharmonic 


Harold in 


Primrose 


Italy, 
(viola), 
Orchestra 

by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

LP ML-4542, $5.45. 
ABEECHAM and Berlioz! They have 
been allied in the concert hall for many 
years and the conductor has built-up an 
enviable reputation as an interpreter of 
the composer’s music. 

If ever the convincing nature of Bee- 
cham’s tempos were demonstrated, it is in 
my estimation in this quasi-concerto and 
symphonic tone poem. Unlike Kous- 
sevitzky, who was mainly concerned with 
the efficiency of a great orchestra-machine, 
Beecham is concerned with the thought 
and intentions of the poet-composer and 
in maintaining rapport between the or- 
chestra and his singularly gifted and 
eloquent soloist. 

The “‘voice’’ of Harold is focused rightly, 
never buried in the texture of the orchestra. 
How much more persuasively it speaks 
at most times than it did in the Primrose- 
Koussevitzky alliance. The 
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Op. 16; 

Royal 
conducted 
Columbia 


Pilgrim’s 





Wilhelm Kempff 


March moves at the right tempo sans the 
lethargy of Koussevitzky’s pilgrims. This 
certainly benefits the solo’s long lines, 
which seemed endlessly drawn out in the 
former performance. I had occasion to 
remark, in reviewing the Breitenbach- 
Moralt version of this work (Vox 6700) 
(see issue of December 1950) that Tos- 
canini should record it, as his interpre- 
tation remains unsurpassed. The alliance 
of Primrose and Beecham changes my 
viewpoint; I think both of these fine 
artists often reveal a more cogent under- 
standing of the romantic qualities inherent 
in this work than does the noted Italian 
maestro. While it may be said that 
Koussevitzky evoked more excitement on 
occasion, especially in the finale, this 
was due mainly to the machine efficiency 
of the Boston Symphony’s playing than 
toa spontaneity of colloboration with the 
human element of an orchestra. The Vox 
recording served a useful purpose for LP 
adherents, but it was far from completely 
satisfactory — the orchestra employed 
was rough and uneven in its tonal texture 
and suggested a much smaller ensemble 
than that of the Royal Philharmonic — a 
fatal business in Berlioz. This new re- 
cording is richly realistic — all one could 


ask for. —P.H.R. 
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ERE IS IN soULS a sympathy with sounds, and as the mind is pitched the 


ear is pleased with melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in 


unison with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart replies. 


—William Cowper 








BEETHOVEN: 


The Creatures of Pro- 
Overture and Ballet Music; 
Orchestra 


metheus 
Philharmonic 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
London LP LL 577, $5.95. 


London 


AMANY OF US are familiar with the 
excellent Overture of this score, but few 
have had the opportunity to become 
acquainted with the rest of this fine ballet 
score unless they happened onto a recent 
recording by Walter Goehr and _ the 
Winterthur Orchestra (Concert Hall LP 
CHS-1063). Though 
modest scale, it is top-drawer Beethoven 


conceived on a 


in its sphere. 

One finds the use of the harp (rare in 
Beethoven), basset-horn, and a number 
of appealing instrumental soloes. The 
composer is in a friendly, relaxed mood. 
Much of the flavoring is pastoral. All in 
all very ingratiating until we come to the 
Finale, which strikes a note of familiarity. 
It is based on the same theme used as the 
basis of the variations in the last move- 
ment of the E flat Symphony, which be- 
cause of our conditioning to its usual 
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place, seems somewhat incongruous in 


this score. 


If there was ever any doubt as to the 
talents of van Beinum as a drillmaster, 
this disc will dissipate it forever. The 
British 
standards a mediocre group since it severed 


London Philharmonic, even by 


relations with Sir Thomas, is completely 
revitalized here. The good ensemble, the 
zestful playing, the superior handling of 
solo parts all sound more like van Beinum’s 
own Amsterdam orchestra. Add to this 
excellent recording and _ the 
interpretation of the conductor and you 


A.W.P. 


judicious 
have an outstanding release. 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 4 in G, Op. 88; 
The Philharmonia Orchestra 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. 
Victor LHMV-1014, $5.95. 


con- 


RCA 


ATHE RECORDING is coarser than the 
Walter or Szell versions, yet realistic in 
effect. 
Kubelik plays this music with evident 
affection. Being Czech born, he has the 
feel of the and an inherent 
appreciation of Dvorak’s love of nature 
in his native land. I like Walter’s and 
Szell’s pacing of the second movement 
better than Kubelik’s, which is a bit too | 


slow, but I like the latter’s more genial | 


Moreover, constant ticks prevail. 


melodies 
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treatment of the third movement. None 
of the three conductors quite equal Ta- 
lich’s poetic feeling in the old pre-war 
version on 78 rpm discs, but all have had 
better reproduction. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 88 inG; MOZ- 
ART: Symphony No. 36 in C (‘Linz’), 
K.425; Danish State Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Fritz 


Busch. HMV LP disc LHMV-1019, 
$5.95. 
ATHE LATE Fritz Busch will very 


likely be associated in the future almost 
exclusively with the work of the Glyn- 
debourne Opera Company and “pegged” 
as an exacting and 
conductor. 


meticulous theater 
For those who run across this 
disc, however, there will be the discovery 
that Dr. Busch could lead a good orchestra 

such as the Danish State Radio en- 
semble in performances of Mozart and 
Haydn symphonies as effective as almost 
any of his contemporaries might have 
fashioned. Busch’s Linz is well balanced 
in sound, well paced, and full of whole- 
some musical delights; it is easily as good 
as Boehm’s notable performance of the 
same work for London. Though his 
Haydn 88th lacks an ideal measure of 
animation, it the burliness of 
Ormandy’s ungraciousness of 
recorded in the un- 
appealing environs of Studio 8-H. A 
most desirable disc, then, smoothly re- 


-C.J.L. 


avoids 
the 
Toscanini’s version 


and 


corded and noiseless of surface. 


FALLA: The Three Cornered Hat — 
Complete Ballet; L’Orchestre de la 
Suisse Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet, with Suzanne Danco 
(soprano). London LP LL-598, $5.95. 


AIT WAS Ansermet who conducted the 
first performance of this ballet in London 
on July 22, 1919. One does not listen to 
two minutes of this performance without 
realizing that here is a man who has lived 
intimately with the music — a man who 
senses detailed refinements like none other. 
The recent Urania version, made by the 
gifted Jean Martinon, lacked a_ true 
understanding of such qualities and also 
September, 1952 


lacked the rhythmic litheness of Ansermet. 
In this ballet the conflicting rhythms of the 
texture demand a subtle and experienced 
hand to prevent sluggishness. Coloration, 
shading, “clarity of line and detail are 
essential. These attributes Ansermet has. 
1 am not sure that all who have not seen 
this ballet on the stage — which is as much 
an eye-delighting picture as a musical 
pleasure will appreciate the many 
theatrical subtleties of its score in the 
recording. Ansermet does not stress 
its theatrical content and for all the 
brilliance and beauty of his playing of the 
three dances, which are separately heard 
in the concert hall, he does not make them 
quite as vivid and realistic as Iturbi did in 
his recording made with the Valencia 
Symphony (RCA Victor LM-1138). I 
doubt, however, that Iturbi or anyone 
else could give a finer performance of the 
whole ballet, one of the most _ perfect 
ballets ever written and certainly one of 
de Falla’s greatest scores. 

London’s wonderful recording is ap- 
preciable for realism in nuance as well as 
in sound. The dynamic gradations are 
expertly handled. —P.H.R. 


NIELSEN: Symphony No. 4 (Ineztin- 
guishable); Danish State Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Launy 
Grondahl. RCA Victor LP LHMV- 
1006, $5.95. 


ACARL NIELSEN, Denmark’s out- 
standing composer, owes whatever pop- 
ularity he may have in this country to 
records. Though his works are rarely 
played here in concert, those of us who 
have taken an interest in Nielsen’s music 
have been fortunate in being able to obtain 
a number of excellent examples of his 
output which have been made available on 
discs in the last few years. 

Nielsen’s style of writing may be loosely 
lumped with the post-Mahler, Sibelius, 
Rachmaninov school of sturdy traditional- 
ists who have imposed imaginative in- 
strumentation and a strong melodic gift 
upon a well-braced romantic framework. 
These fellows are out of favor at present. 
with those who set the fashions in musical 
circles. It is fashionable to wrinkle one’s 
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nose at Mahler. Sibelius, 15 years ago 
an important factor in concert programs, 
would seem to have been relegated to the 
limbo of pop concerts. 

This Fourth Symphony is not one of 
Nielsen’s most impressive efforts. One 
finds his usual excellent craftsmanship, 
his thoughtful his 


devotion to superior musical values. It 


preparation, solid 
is also long on bombast, somewhat empty 
of true feeling. Personally, I find it quite 
a let-down after the powerful, thrilling 
Third Symphony (London LLP-100) which 
was extensively reviewed in January, 
1952. 

The present disc is beautifully played 
by Danish forces who obviously believe 
heart and soul in this music. They have 
been superbly served by the engineers; 
the result is a credit to all concerned. 


A.W.P. 


SAINT-SAENS: Danse Macabre; MUS- 

SORGSKY: A Night on Bald Moun- 
INR Symphony conducted by 
Capitol 10” LP, H- 


tain: 
Franz Andre. 
8169, $3.00. 

rather 


these 


both of 
In so doing he 


AAndre makes 
harmless works jump. 
manages to restore some of Saint-Saens wit 
and a bit of Mussorgsky’s original ferocity. 
If the Brussels orchestra were up to its 
conductor the performances would be even 
better. As it is, I prefer Mitropoulos’ 
Saint-Saens, if only for the impeccable solo 
violin of Corigliano. The Saint-John’s 
Vight, however, is the best on LP. Though 
it does not stomp so menacingly as did the 
old Coates version, it is fiercely phrased 
and is, occasionally, quite atmospheric. 
The orchestration is the familiar one of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff but Andre makes it 
sound better than The 
recording is very good, apparently they 
have taken the orchestra out of the closet 


—D.R. 


much usual. 


in which it used to record. 


STRAUSS: Wine, 
Artists’ Life; Emperor Waltz; Boston 
Pops Orchestra conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler; The Gypsy Baron and Fleder- 

Overtures; The Blue Danube; 


Woman and Song; 


maus: 


Acceleration Waltz; Minneapolis Sym- 
18 








phony Orchestra conducted by Eu- 
gene Ormandy Victor LP LM-9025, 
$5.72. 
ATHESE discs do not show their age 
though they all appeared on shellac long 
before LP.  Fiedler’s out 
brilliantly. The Ormandy items will be 
favored by those who remember his genial 
way with the Waltz King of the original 
discs. While the Minneapolis originals 
never had the sparkle of the Pops’ they 


D.R. 


come most 


show very creditably on LP. 


STRAVINSKI: Suites pour Petit Or- 
chestre No. 1 and No. 2; HINDEMITH: 
Kammermusik No. 1, Op. 24, No. 1; 
The Little Orchestra Society, con- 
ducted by Thomas Scherrman. 
Decca 10” LP DL 7529, $3.85. 


AHERE is a pleasant little disc for late 
summer listening. The Stravinski pieces 
date back to the post-war period. They 
are gay and charming, often reminiscent of 
Petrushka. Originally written as piano 
duets during World War I, they were 
later scored for orchestra, the pieces from 
the second suite having been used to 
accompany a music hall sketch. 

The Hindemith piece is made of a little 
Scored for flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, two viola, 
cello, bass, piano, harmonium and a varied 
battery of percussion, it is divided into 
four short movements. This score is dated 
1921, a time when Hindemith had not as 
yet crystallized his musical style. 

The performance is all one could ask. 
Scherrman’s group sounds better than I 
have ever heard them. You have to give 
that fellow credit; he improves all the 


stronger stuff. 


trumpet, violins, 


time. The engineers can share the credit 
for the orchestra’s bright, clean, rich 
sound. —A.W.P. 


TRAVIS: Symphonic Allegro; COUPER- 
IN-MILHAUD: Overture and Allegro 
from La Sultane; Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of N.Y. conducted 


by Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia 
10” LP AAL-16, $2.85. 
ATHE TRAVIS is a new recording, 


superbly realistic; the other — also a new 
The American Record Guide 
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The Richest 


Release 


of the year! 


Four Fabulous Columbia 
“Lp” Masterworks 














CASALS FESTIVAL AT PERPIGNAN 


LIMITED FIRST EDITION 


The works of Beethoven and Mozart performed by many of the world’s finest artists 
under the direction of Pablo Casals. 2000 individually numbered sets of 12 records each. 


L 170 


* 
TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (‘Pathétique’’) 


EUGENE OR M A N D Y conducting The Philadelphia Orchestra 


Already acclaimed as the most vivid performance of this work ever recorded. 


i ML 4544 
PREMIERE OF LULU 


Opera in 3 acts by Alban Berg. The most controversial opera of our time—by the com- 

On of Wozzek. The Vienna State Opera with Herbert fisfner conducting the Vienna 

ymphony Orchestra. SL 121 
* 


BRUCH FIRST VIOLIN CONCERTO IN G MINOR 


zino FRANCESCATTI 


with Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting The New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Also on this record Zino Francescatti plays Beethoven’s Romance #1 in G Major Op. 40 
and Romance #2 in F Major Op. 50 with Jean Morel conducting The Columbia Sum 
phony Orchestra. ML 4575 


EXCLUSIVELY ON 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


—the exclusive trade-mark of 
Columbia Long Playing Records 
—symbol of highest quality. 


Trade-Marks “Columbia,” ““Masterworks,”” @®, @ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas 
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recording— is an exceptionally fine one too. 
Travis’ score was the winning composition 
of the 7th Annual Gershwin Memorial 
Award and was recorded under the aus- 
pices of Victory Lodge of B’Nai B'rith. 
In the concert hall, it was most striking 
in the effects obtained from the different 
orchestral sections, which were watched 
with interest by the listener. From the 


record, one does not appreciate these 


effects in the same manner. This young 
dissonant 
and 

There is even a nod or two to Gershwin in 
The work unfolds in blocks of 
tonal sounds rather than in flowing rhyth- 


composer writes in a style 


reminiscent of Stravinsky others. 


his music. 
mic lines. Travis is a serious worker 
the sounds he conjures are both powerful 
and penetrating. 

The Couperin-Milhaud music is a case 
of cladding Gallic finesse in modern dress 
and losing a true prospectus on the original 
character. Mitropuolos, who formerly 
recorded this music with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, plays it with apparent, ener- 
getic relish. P.H.R. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in 

E minor, Op. 64; La Seala Orchestra 

conducted by Guido Cantelli. RCA 
Victor LP, LHMYV-1003, $5.95. 


ATHE RECORDING quality is rough, 
lacking in the polish and tonal luster of 


Victor’s Boston Symphony issue (LM 
1047). The performance is unimaginative 


and far from tidy. Koussevitzky, Or- 
mandy and Fricsay are better Tchaikovsky 
exponents, with the latter often revealing 
an uncanny insight into the lyrical lithe- 


P.H.LR. 


ness of the composer’s melodies. 


WALTON: Four Dances from Facade; 
BERNSTEIN: Three Dances from Fan- 
cy Free; Philadelphia 
“Pops” conducted by Alexander Hils- 


10” LP AAL-17, 


Orchestra 
berg. Columbia 
$2.85. 


ATHE diverting dances on this disc are 
good fun and the record makes for a 
pleasant intermission in a serious program 
at any time. Hilsberg, assistant conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, is a first rate 
musician who deserves to be represented 
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more often on records. The reproduction 








rates among Columbia’s best outputs. 
J.N. 
j bd yr 
Miscellany 
BACH: Brandenburg Concertos Vo. 2 


in F, No. 4 in G; London Baroque 
Ensemble conducted by Karl Haas. 


Westminster LP, WL-5113, $5.95. 


LISZT: Mephisto Waltz; Consolation 
Vo. 3 in D flat; Spanish Rhapsody; 
Gyorgy Sandor (piano). Columbia 


10” LP, ML-2209, $4.00. 

WEBER: Overtures to Der Freischulz and 
Oberon; Philharmonic-Symphony 

of N.Y. by 
George Szell. LP. 
AAL-19, $2.85. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: = Scheherazade 
— Symphonic Suite, Op. 35; 
apolis 


conducted 
10” 


Orchestra 
Columbia 


Minne- 

Orchestra _ con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. Mercury LP, 
MG-50009, $5.95. 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E minor; 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anthony Collins. 
LP, LL-574, $5.95. 


Symphony 


London 


ATHE Brandenburg No. 4 was previously 
issued coupled with Cantata No. 152, at 
which time it was hailed as the “‘lightest 
touched and most winning on records.” 
Haas approximates an orchestra in the 
days of Bach, using a harpsichord and 
recorders, instead of flutes. This pre- 
cedure does not permit the wind instru- 
ments to dominate but rather to blend 


with the ensemble in a more desirous 
manner. In the second concerto a high 


trumpet or clarino assumes a leading role. 
It is played here without piercing tone, 
also blending perfectly with the ensemble. 
These performances are stylistically clas- 
sical with rightful restraint in the slow 
movement of the second concerto — a far 
cry from the romantic ones of the Busch 
Players. Westminster’s recording is crys- 
tal clear. (Haas recently recorded the 
other four Brandenburg Concertos, which 
are due for early release.) 
The American Record Guide } 
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Guide : 


Whether new performances or re-record- 
ed ones from Sandor’s older Liszt recital 
(Columbia LP, ML-4084), those on the 
present disc sound far better than before 
with none of the previous tonal wavering. 
Sandor’s rendition of the Spanish Rhap- 
sody is rhythmically more fascinating than 
Bachauer’s, and the original composition 
charm than the orchestral 
version, though both have their place. 
The piano tone in the Mephisto Waltz tends 
to tubbiness and metallic quality, but 


has more 


Sandor makes the piece exciting. The 
Consolation is played with restraint. 
Szell’s performances of the Weber 


overtures are well played but tauter than 
those of Boehm LLP-354). 
Columbia’s splendid recording is often 
fuller and more resonant. 


(London 


Dorati’s interpretation of the overly 
familiar Scheherazade reminds one that he 
lived a long time with this score in the 
ballet theatre, for there is more than a hint 
that he recalls the dancers. Though 
generally to the good, as it makes for 
rhythmic flexibility, his episodic treatment 
of the music often tends to impede the 
continuity of the movement. There is 
ample evidence in the performance that it 
has been scrupulously planned and worked 
out with full observance of the composer’s 
markings. The big climaxes are effec- 
tively contrived and the lyric sections are 
not over-sentimentalized. Mercury's re- 
richly resonant, 
though sometimes making one feel almost 
too close to the orchestral sound. 


cording is vivid and 


Mr. Collins’ performance of the Si- 
belius symphony is forthright, clearly 
detailed and often vivid. The recording 
is exceptionally fine and leaves one with no 
doubt that engineer’s have 
served the faithfully. The 
reading lacks, however, the spaciousness 
and illuminating brilliance of the Sto- 


—P.H.R. 


London’s 
conductor 


kowski version. 
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BEETHOVEN: 
G, Op. 58; Paul Badura-Skoda with 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Westminster LP WL-5143, $5.95. 


Piano Concerto No. 


ATHE YOUTHFUL Badura-Skoda can 
hardly be called prodigal of his artistry 
though he has more than a considerable 
talent. This, at once the most poetical and 

to me the most satisfying of all 
Beethoven’s piano concertos, can tempt 
a young man into many pitfalls not the 
least of which is exploiting too freely his 
technical accomplishments. Badura- 
Skoda neither refutes the strength, the 
geniality nor the poetic qualities of this 
score. He plays the music naturally, 


easily and expressively. He does not 
suggest the trepidation which some young 
musicians are unable to conceal success- 
fully when performing a famous work like 
this. 


tral direction is sensible, eloquent and 


Aided by Scherchen, whose orches- 


vital, the pianist gives one of the most 
pleasurable and meaningful accounts of 
this concerto on records. I have no doubt 
that the Schnabel-Dobrowen 
H.M.V. may have its moments of more 


version on 


discerning and confiding artistry, but in 
an overall comparative appraisement I 
think the present artists will hold their 
own. Whi 
recording, proved himself on occasion the 


Gieseking, in his recent 
more mature technician, his performance 
does not similarly satisfy. Somehow, he 
has never seemed to ally himself suc- 
cessfully to this work perhaps because he 
treats it too romantically. 

Westminster’s recording is richly sonor- 
ous and tonally realistic. I like the balance 
between the piano and the orchestra and 
the tonal quality of the solo instrument is 
consistently fine. —P.H.R. 
FRANCK: Symphonic Variations; 

Moura Lympany (piano) with the 

Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 

by Walter Susskind; SCHUMANN: 
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Etudes Symphoniques; Moura Lym- 
pany. RCA Victor LHMV-1013, $5.95. 
AOF the several versions of the Franck 


opus on LP, this one reveals the truest 
rapport between pianist and conductor. 
Poetic yet brilliant, the Symphonic \ari- 
ations ask for a true blend of purpose in 
the 


sight of by the pianist or the conductor. 


music, and this blend is never lost 
Miss Lympany is tonally suave without 
being sentimental, and brilliant without 
loss of expression. The blend of piano and 
orchestra is rightly balanced, far better 

The 
should 


than in the Joyce-Munch version 
Casadesus-Weldon — performance 
have been a challenger, but the piano tone 
wavers and the recording is not as suc- 
The 
attributes, but comparing the present set 
with the better 
proportioned and the strength of the music 


Yet, 


tivity, Geza Anda holds his own. 


cessful. Anda-van Beinum has its 


former | find this one 


for poetic sensi- 
The 


fine, 


better sustained. 


H.M.V. recording is exceptionally 
with true piano tonie. 

Miss Lympany’s performance of the 
Schumann work is clean and crystal-clear, 
her pedalling far 
Too, she is more faithful to the 
composer’s directions than any with the 
of Cortot, rhythmic 
litheness was a thing of its own. The 
exceptionally realistic quality of the piano 


more judicious than 
most. 


exception whose 


tone brings out the coloring in the music, 
which the pianist conveys so much better 


than Brailowsky did. P.H.R. 


SIBELIUS: Violin Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 47; Wicks with the 
Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Stockholm conducted by Sixten Ehr- 

Capitol LP P-8175, $4.98. 


Camilla 





ling. 


AAFTER the recording fiasco of the first 
LP version of this work by Eidus and a 
(the 
latter through remote control), this excel- 
lent The 
young American violinist Camilla Wicks, 


Viennese orchestra and conductor 


recording is most welcome. 
who has successfully performed this con- 
certo in her European tours for several 
years, gives a vital and emotiona ly satis- 
fying performance of this exciting work. 
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Her technical assurance and vibrant tonal 
quality are backed by musical intelligence 
and an emotion which never degenerates 
into sentiment. The playing of the Radio- 
Stockholm Orchestra under Sixten Ehrling 
is highly competent. Mr. Ehrling’s con- 
ducting has the necessary urgency to an 
essentially rhapsodical opus; he does not 
the the 
beauties. In this is a 


miss excitement nor romantic 


every way, fine 
well balanced and_ tonally 


P.HLR. 


recording 


realistic. 

















BACH: Six Sonatas for Piano and Violin; 


Louis Kentner and Yehudi Menu- 
hin. RCA Victor LP discs, LHMV- 
1016/1017, $5.95 each. 


ACOLLU MBIA has issued these sonatas, 
which Bach wrote for obbligato clavier 
and violin, in authentic performances by 
Ralph Kirkpatrick and Alexander Sch- 
The harpsichord definitely serves 
Bach's intentions best, especially the duo- 


neider. 


lines of the keyboard instrument, which 
give the works their rightful character of 
sonate en trio. In reviewing the former set 
(see issue of February 1948), I remarked 
that the doublings in octaves, realizable on 
the harpsichord and indicated in Bach’s 
original manuscripts, cannot be properly 
achieved on the piano, and cited as an 
example the complete change of character 
that the piano brings to a given movement 
like the Adagio from the F minor Sonata. 
All of which smacks of the purist’s view- 
point, which I do not necessarily uphold. 
On the whole, Bach’s music is well served 
by the piano, particularly in the hands of 
a sensitive pianist like Mr. Kentner. It 
would be unthinkable to have the Bach 
sonatas neglected by modern violinists 
because they could not ally themselves 
with a harpsichordist. 

Menuhin, who has played Bach from 
his earliest years, has always conveyed an 


artistic devotion in his performance of | 


the composer’s music. It is evident that 
Kentner shares Menuhin’s devotion, for 
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his piano playing is both probing and 
Menuhin Kentner 
tually turn in a more ingratiating per- 


expressive. and ac- 
formance of the E major than did Menuhin 
Landowska, which is undoubtedly 


owing to the quality and balance of the 


and 


There is some edginess to the 
the 
movements but on the whole his playing 


recording. 
violinist’s tone on occasion in fast 
is most satisfying, especially for its poise 
and lack of tension. While some inter- 
pretative details might be open to con- 
troversy, I think these artists deserve the 
fullest praise. There is none of the pedan- 
try of Schneider and Kirkpatrick in the 
spiritually free music-making of Menuhin 


and Kentner. P.H.R. 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet No. 14 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 131; Barylli_ Quartet. 
Westminster LP dise WL5144, $5.95. 


ATHE BARYLLI QUARTET continues 
to impress for its stylistic assurance, sen- 
sible tempi, and purity of musical thought. 
It is not an altogether homogeneous 
group as yet, and rough playing is to be 
encountered in more than a few places. 
But it is quite clear that the group is 
getting better all the time and one may 
expect extraordinary things from it one 
At present, the Barylli Quartet is 
capable of giving a deal of pleasure. 
If its performance of Beethoven’s mag- 
nificant sharp minor 
Quartet is something short of the work of 
the Budapest (Columbia) or the Pascal 


day. 


and enduring C 


(Concert Hall), its recording does possess 
engineering merits far ahead of those of 
its rivals. -C.J.L. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 9 in A, Op. 47 
(‘Kreutzer’); Max Rostal (violin) and 
LP 


Franz Osborn (piano). London 


dise LL-575, $5.95. 


AAN APPEALING BLEND of scholar- 
ship, high spirits, and muscular energy is 
this excellent interpretation of Beethoven's 
most popular violin sonata. Rostal and 
Osborn are not so suave or finished in 
execution as Francescatti and Casadesus 
in their fine Columbia performance, but 
they provide an excitement all too rare in 
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music which gets played as often as the 
Kreutzer Sonata. 

This 
together with its strong musical merits 


London’s recording is superb. 
S 


make this disc outstanding and most 
attractive from any viewpoint. C.J.L. 


BRAHMS: Trio inE flat, Op. 40; Walter 
Barylli (violin), Franz Koch (horn) 
and Franz Holletschek (piano); Trio 
in A minor, Op. 114; Leopold Wlach 
(clarinet), Franz Kwarda (cello) and 
Franz Holletschek (piano). West- 

minster LP WL 5146, $5.95. 


ATHERE has long been need for a good 
modern recording of the Horn Trio, one 
of Brahms’ most sincere and completely 
satisfying works. While the specimen on 
the examining table here can be found 
wanting in certain respects, the over-all 
result is quite satisfactory, and it is 
definitely the best since the Busch-Serkin- 
Aubrey Brain set of the early thirties. 

One could point out that there is a 
certain element of breathlessness through- 
out the performance, and that the fast 
tempo of the second movement’s middle 
section is particularly inappropriate. 
From a technical angle the violin is often 
a bit too prominent, but never painfully so. 
The horn tone, one of the most difficult 
problems in recording technic, has a valid 
sound, and the playing of these Viennese 
musicians is most sympathetic and taste- 
ful. 

There was an early LP (Renaissance 
X-13), hampered by poor engineering, in 
which its players adopted some ques- 
tionably slow tempi. The only other 
from 


competition comes some French 
players (Mercury MG-15015) who are 
completely out in left field. In fact, 


they’re not even in the same ball park. 
The hornist, a veteran Parisian, plays on 
a French instrument in the accepted 
French style, which is completely alien to 
the result Brahms had in mind. 

The clarinet trio makes an acceptable 
backing, though there is already a very 
decent version of it available by Kell, 
Miller and Horszowski (Decca DL-7524). 


Wlach is a competent clarinetist; he 
doesn’t have the suave tone and the 
23 











elegant approach of the impeccable Mr. 
Kell, but he 


music. 


listenable 


—A.W.P. 


makes honest, 


BRAHMS: Quartet in A minor, Op. 51, 
No. 2; Quartet in B flat, Op. 67; Curtis 
String Quartet (Jascha Brodsky and 
Louis Berman, violins, Max Aronoff, 
viola, Orlando Cole, cello). West- 
minster LP, WL-5142, $5.95. 


MOZART: Sonatas in F, K. 377, in A, K. 
305, in E flat, K. 58; Walter Barylli 
(violin) and Paul Badura-Skoda (pi- 
ano). Westminster LP, WL-5145, $5.95. 


AWESTMINSTER manages to get each 
quartet on one side of the disc by leaving 
out This 
of crowds things, and does not allow 
for a normal 


spacing between movements. 
sort 
pause between sections. 
Capitol recently issued a fine performance 
and recording by the Hollywood String 
Quartet of Op. 51, No. 2 on two sides of a 
disc. The Curtis ensemble are equally 
successfully in this opus, playing with 
more spirit in the opening movement and 
more rhythmic suavity in the 


moderato. 


Andante 
Theirs is a finely knit group, 
well-balanced and coordinated — a string 
quartet which will deserve watching in 
The 
recording steals a 
notch on Capitol’s fine job; the level is 
higher and hence requires far less gain. 
I like the first violinist’s tone in this group; 
it has strength where required and also a 
lovely suavity of tone. 


their latest assignment to records. 


wonderfully realistic 


I do not deny the 
splendid musicianship of the Hollywood 
players, hence a choice between the two 
performances may be a difficult one for 
some to make. 

It is the inclusion of the jolly, back-to- 
nature Op. 67, which makes this disc 
essential to a Brahms admirer. The 
Curtis group plays this music far more 
ingratiatingly than did the Busch Quartet, 
and one welcomes this release of one of 
Brahms’ most cherished chamber works 
in such a fine recording. 

Barylli and Badura-Skoda seem ideally 
allied. In both the-A minor and A major 
Sonatas, two of Mozart’s most emotionally 
probing Yworks in their sphere, these 
24 





players are heard at their best. The A 
major is better played than by Shumsky 
and Mittman, but the older recording of 
the A minor by Goldberg and Kraus 
reveals more sensitivity from the violinist. 
The E flat Sonata is a doubtful work, more 
romantic in quality, and of far less interest. 
The wonderfully balanced recording is a 
joy to the ear. —P.H.R. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Quintet for Piano and 
Strings, Op. 57; The Chigi Quintet. 


London LP LL-500, $5.95. Also by 
Victor Aller and the Hollywood 
String Quartet. Capitol LP P-8171, 
$4.98. 


ATHE CAPITOL recording is powerfully 
realistic with unwavering piano tone, 
wonderfully natural in sound in the bass 
and middle range but sometimes hard and 
metallic on top. The London technique is 
quite different, tonally quite natural with 
a more subtle disposition of dynamic 
gradations. The performances are both 
exceptionally well played but completely 
dissimilar in import. The 
Chigi Quintet plays this work in an almost 
romantic manner, as though the music 
stemmed from Italy rather than Russia. 


emotional 


The Hollywood ensemble does full justice | 


to its inherent vigor and intensity, as well 
as its songful lyricism. In so doing they 
prove themselves more emotionally allie 
to the distinctly Russian characteristics 
of the score. 


The quintet has been Shostakovich’s } 


most successful chamber work. 
the form of a suite with five movements 
Prelude, Fugue, Scherzo, Intermezzo and 
Finale. While the composer’s chief aim 
was neo-classicism, the work deftly blends 
romanticism and modernism in its sub- 
stance. There is a theatrical flair to some 
of this music with the piano featured in 
unusual and sometimes startling ways. 
The manner in which Shostakovich handles 
the piano (his own instrument) in re- 
lationship to the four strings is as inter- 
esting as it is individual. Indeed, this is 
a highly imaginative composition though 
its enduring appeal is debatable. 


—P.H.R. 


It is in| 
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NEW RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


us 

+t. Gilbert and Sullivan Overtures .. . the Mikado, 
re The Pirates of Penzance, H.M.S. Pinafore, 

st. 


lolanthe, and The Yeomen of the Guard. 


- BOSTON POPS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, 
conductor. WDM 7006, $5.14. LM 7006, $4.67 


nd 

wy Concerto No. 1, in G Minor, Op. 26 (Bruch). 

by MEIFETZ. violinist. London Symphony Orchestra, 
od Sir Malcolm Sargent, conductor. WDM 9007, $3.99. LM 9007 
71, 


(includes Saint-Saéns: Sonata No. 1, in D Minor, Op. 75), $5.72 


“Emperor” Concerto No. 5, in E-Flat, Op. 73 
sane (Beethoven). VLADIMIR HOROWITz. pianist. 
a Fritz Reiner conducting the RCA Victor Symphony Orchestra. 
a WDM 1718, $5.14. LM 1718, $5.72 
ie 1S 
with Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Op. 98 (Brahms). 
wre ARTURO TOSCANINEA and the N&C Symphony Orchestra. 
a WDM 1713, $5.14. LM 1713, $5.72 
The 
nost 
LUSIC 







issia. 


WDM 1703, 
$6.29. 


stice | 
well 
they | 
llie | 
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LM 1703, 
$5.72 
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BACH: 


Organ Prelude in G _ minor; 
GLUCK: Melody and Dance of Blessed 
Spirits from Orpheus and Ballet Music 
from Alcestis; PURCELL: Hornpipe; 
BRAHMS: Jntermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2; Caprice in B minor, 
Op. 76; Waltz in A flat, Op. 39, No. 15; 
PINTO: Memories of Childhood; PHIL- 
IPP: Fireflies; VUILLEMENT: Horn- 
pipe. Guiomar Novaes (piano). 
LP dise PL7500, $5.95. 


Vox 


AHERE is exquisite piano playing in 
abundance, with, little 
All of the pieces on side one 
are arrangements of little value; the last 
three listed are cliche-ridden and of little 
interest. the of 
Brahms. Mme. Novaes per- 


alas, musical 


nourishment. 


There remains works 
The 
forms these is almost reason for buying 
the disc; 


way 


not, however, on a small budget. 


Acceptable recording. C.J.L. 
LISZT: Variations on Bach; Weih- 
nachtsbhaum; Ilona Kabos (piano); 


Bartok LP disc BRS 910, $5.95. 


A’ THIS superb work (ihe Variations) 
appears so rarely on concert programs as 
to be practically a novelty. . .those who 
love the Gothic gloom of the great cathe- 
drals will find in this composition. . .the 
shivering elation of spirit effected by those 
So says Lock- 
wood of this 1870 Liszt opus, the complete 
title of which is Grand Variation on a Basso 
Continuo from the Crucifizus of the B minor 


incomparable buildings.” 


Vass and from the Cantata “Weinen 
Klagen”’. Originally written for organ 


and more of a chaconne or passacaglia than 
a variation-set, it is unlike many other 
Liszt keyboard works in that the music 
comes first; 
all. 

In direct contrast is the lovely Christmas 
Tree suite, written in 1882, seven of its 12 
sections here recorded. This unpretentious 
score is more revealing of Liszt’s powers 
26 


bravura comes second, if at 





than the majority of his larger works. It 
is surprisingly modern sounding. Through 
it one understands the otherwise myster- 
ious affinity which such diverse composers 
as Ravel, Bartok and Prokofieff have felt 
with him. 

Miss Kabos, who gave her first Town 
Hall recital last year, is a very accom- 
plished pianist. 
ability of underplaying a score. 


She possesses the rare 
Thus, in 
the difficult Bach-inspired work she is 
particularly good in delineating the inner 
voices of the work. In the small suite she 
has both elegance and style. She is 
obviously just the pianist for this music. 
The recording is on a high level of ex- 
cellence though the piano tone tends to 


D.R. 


tubbiness at times. 


RAVEL: La BARTOK: Three 
Mikrokosmos; COPLAND: Three Ex- 
cerpts from Billy the Kid; STRAVIN- 
SKY: Sonata for Two Pianos (1943-44); 
POULENC: Sonata for Two Pianos: 
BAX: The Poisoned Fountain. Arthur 
Whittemore and Jack Lowe (duo- 
pianists). RCA Victor LP dise LM- 


1702, $5.72. 


Valse; 


AISSUED under the title 20th Century 
Music for Two Pianos, this disc contains 
clean, neat playing of divers pieces of 
varying quality. La Valse, for example, 
is interesting to hear once in Ravel’s 
arrangement for two keyboard instru- 
ments; but chances are no one will turn 
to it if the orchestral version is available. 
The excerpts from Copland’s Billy the 
Kid are ineffective transcriptions of 
music conceived orchestrally. 

The highlight of the disc are the three 
Mikrokosmos. Vivid and evocative, they 
are interesting in every way. Stravinsky's 
Sonata (not to be confused with the better 
known two piano sonata which dates from 
the thirties) is a strange work. It happily 
avoids the big tub-thumping that spoils 
much two-piano writing and it is clearly 
musical to anybody’s ear. But it lacks a 
sense of destination and a clear expressive 
profile. What the piece is all about, I am 
sure I do not know. 

Poulenc’s three movement sonata is a 
romp — bright and a little gaudy, but full 
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This work, 
Bax’s Poisoned 
Fountain is borrowed impressionism with 
no personal style to make it hold the 


of good will and high spirits. 
however, lacks shape. 


attention. Good recording from RCA 
Victor. —C.J.L. 
SCHUMANN: Carnavel, Op. 9 and 
Fantasia in C, Op. 17; Alexander 


Brailowsky (piano). RCA Victor LP 


disc LM-9003, $5.72. 


ABEAUTY of tone and civilized urbanity 


' are ever present in Brailowsky’s work. 


The other ingredients that go into his 
playing any given piece of music are apt, 
these days, to be unpredictable. This well- 
known artist had a bad day when he made 
the great Fantasia in C. Phrasing is often 
mannered, some changes of tempo seem 
ill judged, and intensity and breadth of 
expression absent far too often. Brai- 


} lowsky’s Carnaval is better, but scarcely 


— 


memorable. Recording seems too close, 
and far too reverberant in fortissimo 
passages. —C.J.L. 


SCHUBERT: Jmpromptus, Op. 90 and 
142; Sonata Op. 120; 
Badura-Skoda (piano). Westminster 
LP set WAL-205, 2 discs, $11.90. 


in A, Paul 


| AONE does not often hear such playing 





Indeed, 
in spite of Firkusny’s good work in the 
Impromptus for Columbia last 


as Badura-Skoda gives us here. 


month, 
these records seem to be the best account 
of these very lovely pieces we have had 
since Edwin Fischer’s prewar interpre- 
tations for H.M.V. Such a situation would 
appear to be no accident, for Badura- 
Skoda has done much of his mature study 
with Fischer. (I have not yet heard the 
very recent Schnabel performances for 
H.M.V.,; it is likely they will be available 
soon in this country.) 

Everything the young Viennese pianist 
touches here is musical in sound and in 


every selection, save one, stylistically 
assured (the Op. 142, No. 1 is overin- 


terpreted). And in two pieces (Op. 90, 
No. 3 and Op. 142, No. 1) he exhibits a 
striking imagination in his handling of line 
and color, as well as his usual expressive 
September, 1952 








warmth and musical cleanness, that makes 
for an unforgettable experience. I can 
imagine other fine pianists giving the 
loosely formed but charming Sonata, Op. 
120 a greater illusion of definite shape 
than Badura-Skoda but no 
other who would impart more sweetness 
of spirit. 


provides, 


Apart from a somewhat woolly record- 
ing on side one, this set is technically 
superior. Both Badura-Skoda and the 
engineers have been especially faithful in 
adhering to Schubert’s dynamic markings. 
Separate praise to Westminster is due for 
its having provided a pocket score of the 


C.J.L. 


music presented. 





for AMUALC Cover only 


Your records (LP’s or Standard) need 
not produce fuzzy, noisy, distorted 
music. In their sound grooves is fine 
musical realism of concert hall qual- 
ity that can be recreated by record 
players if equipped with fine audio 
components: pickup, arm, compen- 
sator, preamplifier, etc. Such compo- 
nents by Pickering are the finest 
available; the choice of engineers, 
leading record critics, music lovers 
and jalists in the producti 

custom record playing systems. 


Pickering High Fidelity Components are 
available through leading jobbers and 


distributors everywhere; detailed litera- 
ture will be sent upon request. 


PICKERING & CO.,Inc. 
Oceanside, L. I., N. Y. 

















STRAUSS: Blue Danube and Emperor 
Waltzes; Leonard Pennario (piano) 
Capitol 10’ LP, H-8167, $3.00. 


ABOTH of these are ostentatious and 
tasteless reductions. Schulz-Evler is 
Mr. Pennario is 
It is difficult 
to equate the exquisite taste of this artist’s 
Visions Fugitives and Gaspard de la Nuit 
with the bravura vulgarity of his- tran- 
scription. 


responsible for the first; 
responsible for the second. 


It sounds like Carmen Caval- 
Pennario is a fine 
technician and as that is all these works 
demand he gives a bang-up performance. 


laro gone Viennese. 


The recorded piano is all too realistic, 


brittle in its high range. D.R. 





ANCIENT MUSIC OF THE CHURCH: 


Eile mich, Goll, zu erretten (Schultz); 
De profundis (Hammerschmidt); 
Home vide (Perotin); Laudate 
Dominum (Monteverdi); William 


Warfield (baritone) and Andrew Tiet- 


Con- 
ductus: 


jen (organ). LOEWE: Kleiner Hau- 
shalt, Op. 71; Glockenturmers Toch- 


lerlein, Op. 112a; Hochzeitslied, Op. 20, 
Vo. 1; Susses Begrabnis, Op. 62; Odins 
Veeresrilt, Op. 118; William Warfield 
and Otto Herz (piano). Columbia LP 


dise ML 4545, $5.45. 


AMR. WARFIELD the 


pieces on the first side somewhat in the 


presents four 
manner of Yves Tinayre, with whom he has 
studied them. That is to say he sings 
them with devotion, sincerity and not a 
little beauty, perhaps overdoing es- 
pecially in the Schutz — the rhythmic and 
will be 


pleased with the use of an obviously post- 


dynamic contrasts. Purists not 
Baroque organ to accompany, though Mr. 
The 


Perotin conductus is done without accom- 


Tietjen’s playing is not obtrusive. 


paniment. 

The four Loewe songs have been very 
successful in Mr. Warfield’s recitals, and 
he is one of the few singers before the 
American public today who can put them 
28 


over. The formidable vocal problems they 
set long range, rapid fire diction, color- 
atura — do not seem to trouble him at all, 
and he has caught the sometimes naive 
humor as well as the tenderness that is in 
them. It is no small achievement for a 
non-German to master the Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan-like patter of Hochzeitslied (with 
its priceless Goethe text) and Kleiner 
Haushalt. 
evident rather in the openness of his vocal 
production than in his all but perfect 
diction. On the whole, Warfield’s Loewe 
singing must be Tanked next to that of 
Josef Greindl (Decca DL 9610), and above 
any other on LP. —P.L.M. 


That he is not a German is 


CHOPIN: Seventeen Songs; Maria Kur- 
enko (soprano) and Robert Hufstader 
(piano). Lyrichord LP, $5.95. 


ALYRICHORD done a 
service to music in issuing the complete 
songs of Chopin, beautifully sung by 
Maria Kurenko in the original Polish 
texts. Three of the songs were previously 


has distinct 


recorded by Jennie Tourel for Columbia, 
but it is doubtful if ever before have all 17 
of these little gems been recorded. 

The songs vary in mood. Some are 
dainty, others sad, others naively gay. 
They are characteristic of their composer, 
with their delicate dance rhythms and 
romantic sentiments. The recording gives 
an honest impression of the singer and 
the music, and of Mr. Hustaders sym- 
pathetic accompaniments. —M. de S. 
BACH: Cantata No. 

Schatten; 


du 


202, Weichel nur, 
betruble Cantata No. 161, 
Komm, susse Todesslunde; Anny 
Felbermayer (soprano), Hilde Rossl- 
Majdan (contralto), Waldemar 
Kmentt (tenor) Bach Guild Chorus} 
and Orchestra under Felix Prohaska.) 
Bach Guild dise BG 513, $5.95. 
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ACANTATA No. 202, or the Wedding 
cantata, for soprano solo, is the same once 
recorded by Elisabeth Schumann, whose 
performance, despite the effects of less 
than perfect microphone placement, re- 


Miss Fel- 


mains a lovely achievement. 


bermayer, whom we have had occasion toj$ 
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admire before. has a less positive voice and 
style, and she, as if in reaction, is placed 
a little too far away, emerging somewhat 
weakly, especially in the lower passages. 
Another result is a lack of crispness in her 
diction. Aside from this, the opening of 
the cantata might have been smoother, 
but otherwise the performance comes off 
creditably enough. 


Cantata No. 161, which utilizes the 
magnificent chorale /lerzlich thut mich 
Verlangen, benefits by two intelligent 


soloists with adequate though apparently 
somewhat small voices, who sing neatly. 
The choral work is very good and well 
balanced; though not too close to us the 
the 
The reproduction 


P.L.M. 


parts stand out distinctly, as do 
orchestral instruments. 


is admirably clean. 


BRAHMS: 
Sonntag, Op. 
Op. 107, no. 5; 
no. 1; 


(lie Liebe, 


Ly 
4/, 


Gp. 72, Ne. 4; 
Vladchenlied, 
Von ewiger Liebe, Op. 43, 


no. 3; 
Der Gang zum Liebchen, Op. 48, 
no. 1; Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen, Op. 32, 
Op. 84, no. 2; Immer 
leiser wird mein Schlummer, Op. 105, 
2; Botschaft, Op. 47, no. 1; Wenn du 
Auf 
Dort in 
in 
Salamander, 


no. 2; Der Kranz, 


no. 
nur zuweilen lachelst, Op. 57, no. 2; 
dem Kirchhofe, Op. 105, no. 4; 
dem Weiden, Op. 97, no. 4; 
Vachtigall, Op. 46, no. 4; 
Op. 107, no. 2; 
soprano) and Paul Ulanowsky (piano). 
Stradivari disc STR 10, $5.95. 


die 


Alice Howland (mezzo- 


AMISS HOWLAND 


program wisely, combining a number of 


has chosen her 
less familiar songs with the staples, al- 
though in point of fact nothing on the 
disc is a first recording. Known 
whom 


as a 
musician’s singer, one contem- 
porary composers like to have introduce 
their songs, the mezzo sings every one of 
the selections with understanding, and she 
One can 
only wish for a greater intimacy in her 
delivery, a lightening up of the vocal 
texture and a clarifying of the vowel 
sounds. One feels the voice often gets in its 
own way. Sometimes, too, as in Sonntag, 
a smoother melodic flow would be desir- 
able. The piano playing of Mr. Ulanow- 
sky is healthy and solid, and not the least 
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merit of the recording is the balance of 
piano and voice. The listing of the songs 
on the record is incomplete. The notes 
include paraphrases of the song texts, but 


the original German is not given. 


P.L.M. 

HAYDN: Music for soprano and Or- 
chestra Aria pro Adventu; Aria di 
Lindora; Aria di Errisena; Scena di 
Berenice; The Russian Aria; Gertrud 
Hopf (soprano) with the Vienna 


Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Meinhard von Zallinger. 
Society LP, HSLP-2045, $5.95. 


Haydn 


AHERE is some almost completely un- 
known music of Haydn. The recording 
presents music for soprano and orchestra 
which consists of a sacred selection, two 
“insertion arias” (arias written by Haydn 
for insertion in operas by other composers), 
and two concert arias. These compositions 
show Haydn at the peak of his creative 
power. Though some may seem overlong 
and repetitious to modern ears, the quality 
of the music should not fail to impress. 
Most ambitious is the 
di which the 
inform us is “Haydn’s masterpiece in this 


14-minute Scena 


Berenice, excellent notes 


form.” Certainly, its great variety and 
changes of mood make unusual demands 
on the singer. 

The other two arias were insertion ones. 
The Cantilena pro Adventu was used in the 
Prince’s chapel at Eisenstadt during the 
weeks before Christmas. The final selec- 
tion is a concert song in serene and con- 
templative mood. 

Gertrude Hopf has a large, rather blowsy 
soprano, which is obviously at the disposal 
of a cultured personality. The singer is not 
a brilliant performer, but she is solid, mus- 
ically and vocally. The reduced orchestra 
under von Zallinger performs knowingly. 


Recording and surfaces are altogether 
satisfactory. -M. de S. 
PURCELL: Dido and Aeneas; Kirsten 


Flagstad (Dido), Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (Berlinda, Second Lady, Atten- 
dant Spirit), Eilidh MeNab (First 


Lady), Arda Mandikian (Sorceress), 
Sheila Rex (First Witch), Anna Pollak 
29 






















(Second Witch). Thomas Hemsley 
(Aeneas), David Lloyd (Sailor), Ray- 
mond Clark, cello continuo, Mermaid 
Singers and Orchestra under Geraint 
Jones. His Master’s Voice Disc LHM\ 
1007, $5.95. 

AFLAGSTAD’S Dido 


at the Mermaid Theatre in London during 


appearances as 
September 1951 created a good deal of 
comment, and it was natural that a record- 
ing be made of the performance. There is 
a public that anxiously awaits anything 
she does, and it will certainly enjoy this 
much. Others will inevitably 
admire the big rich voice, the impeccable 


set very 


style, but they may miss something of 


characterization. Miss Flagstad’s Eng- 
lish is pure and almost invariably correct, 
distinct and easy to follow, but she does 
not play with the language. There are 
points in the recitatives which can be 
portentous and exciting as How fierce 
in arms or the passage about the thunder 

and words such as virtue and battles call 
for an emphasis the soprano does not give 
them. 

It is a pity that Maggie Teyte, who sang 
Belinda at the opening of the run, was 
not retained for the recording, for it would 
have been interesting to hear her as a foil 
for Flagstad. And she, of course, would 
have been at home in the language, which 
Miss Schwarzkopf is not. But accepting the 
accent, we must concede that this soprano 
sings with nice spirit and always attractive 
Mr. Hemsley, the Aeneas, hardly 
belongs in such company, for it cannot be 


tone. 


said that he lends his part any real dis- 
tinction. I liked Miss Mandikian’s 
Sorceress for its true ring of deviltry 
(though she too seems to have an accent 
of some kind); but I found Mr. Lloyd’s 
Sailor lacking in the essential gusto. 

The orchestra 
nicely balanced and for the most part they 
perform well, but the reproduction is not 
altogether even. Comparison between the 
sound of Flagstad’s first solo and her 
singing of the great When I am laid in 
earth suggests that a veil has dropped over 
the stage in the course of the performance. 
But all in all this is certainly the best 
Dido and Aeneas so far recorded. 


chorus and are very 


P.L.M’ 
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SCHUBERT: Dithyrambe; Lachen und 
Weinen; Du liebst mich nicht; Ihr Bild; 
Has Auf dem 
singen; HAYDN: Das Leben is ein 
Traum; Mermaid’s Song; She Never 
Told her Love; Pastoral Song; Spirit's 
Song; Tii 
Pentti Koskimies (piano). 
LP, no. 10, $5.95. 


Wirtshaus; Wasser zu 


and 


WCFM 


Niemala (soprano) 


ATHERE is a drawing-room intimacy 
to Niemela’s singing of these songs by 
Schubert and Haydn that seems eminently 
suitable. Hers is a light voice which, for 
the most part, she manages with skill. 
Often, like the true lieder singer, she 
the of the music in a 


captures mood 


memorable way. Sometimes, however, her | 


technique is not up to her interpretation. 
Notes touched lightly and swiftly are not 
always on pitch; examples of such mo- 
ments are heard in Schubert’s Dithyrambe 
and Auf dem Wasser zu singen. 
better in sustained passages. 


She fares 
Vocally and 
stylistically, she is at her best in the open- 
ing lines of Jhr Bild. 

The Haydn songs, with the exception of 
the first, are sung in English, which the 
singer enunciates clearly. Here she is also 
a stylist of considerable stature. Pentii 
Koskimies is a knowing accompanist, and 
his account of the lovely piano part of 
Haydn’s The Mermaid Song is a treasurable 
feature of the recording. This is a disc 
for discriminating lieder listeners. Re- 
production seems clear and natural; bal- 
ance is all one could ask for. —M. de S. 
SATIE: Socrate; Violette Journeaux, 

Janice Lindenfelder, 

bordes, Anne-Marie Carpenter (so- 
the Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Rene Lei- 
bowitz. Esoteric LP, ES-510, $5.95. 


Simone Pe- 


pranos); Paris 


ATHOSE 
musical buffoon are in for an exquisite 
surprise with this work. Written in 1918 
to a text based on the Dialogues of Plato, 
this “drama symphonique”’ is an austerely 
beautiful and emotionally compelling 
tribute to Socrates, ‘‘the wisest and justest 
and best of all the men whom I have ever 
known.” Its three sections are from the 
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who know Satie only as a 
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Symposium, th Phaedrus and Phaedo, as 
, en lisant, by the soprano voice. The 
Portrait de Socrate, is given by 
Alcibiades in a cool and lucid movement 
of transparent logic which is reminiscent 
of the early the limpid 
Gymnopedies and the wonderfully under- 


sung 
first, a 


piano works, 


stated Gnossiennes. The second section, 
Bords de L’Ilissus, 


torale 


is a charmingly pas- 
Socrates and 
It is in the 
third section, the Mort de Socrate, however, 
that Satie really fulfills his genius. In its 
plain fabric are astonishingly imaginative 
touches: 


dialogue between 


Phaedrus under the plane-tree. 


the suggestion of syncopation in 
the music-hall manner when Xanthippe is 
the last debt of Socrates at the 
mention of which the orchestra falters, as if 


mentioned; 


unable to continue. There is nothing in 
like the extraordinarily poignant 
final pages of this score. With a sim- 
plicity and conviction rare in any com- 
poser, Satie creates a compelling tragedy of 
noble proportions to which it is impossible 
to listen not only 
Satie’s masterpiece — it is one of the great 


music 


unaffected. This is 
works of this century. 

The performance is almost perfect. 
There is a style and integrity about it 
Occasionally 
one of the sopranos has slight difficulty 
with pitch but this is a minor flaw. Lei- 
bowitz draws together the various strands 
of the work with a sensitivity and con- 
viction which must be born of pure love. 
In addition, the recording is quite good 
and a complete French text is included on 
the jacket. This is an outstanding disc. 


—D.R. 


which illuminates the score. 


SONG RECITAL: In der Mondnachl 
(Cornelius); Herbststurm; Eros; Der 
Jaeger; Weihnachts Wiegenlied; Unter 
Rosen (Grieg); Geduld (Strauss); Der 
Schmied; O lass dich halten, gold’ne 
Stunde; Ueber Nacht (Jansen); Im 
Herbst; Zum Abschied meiner Tochter; 
Der Einsame; Nachts (Pfitzner); Mar- 
garete Klose (contralto) and Michael 
Raucheisen (piano). Urania LP disc 
URLP 7053, $5.95. 


ATHIS is not only an unusually venture- 
some program, but quite the best lieder 
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singing Miss Klose has yet done on records. 
The vocal quality is gorgeous, yet never, 


as in some of her previous work, does the 
sheer glory of the tone interfere with the 
intimate delivery of the The 
Cornelius lied is well worth reviving, 
especially when done with so much con- 
viction. 


songs. 


Conviction is the keynote again 
in the Grieg group, so that one is dissuaded 
from complaints against the use of the 
German language in these very Norwegian 
songs. The familiar Eros is tellingly de- 
livered, as is also the gentle Unter Rosen; 
in Der Jaeger the singer for once 
overloading her material. 
Geduld handsomely recorded by 
Schlusnus) is here splendidly sung. Jen- 
sen’s Der Schmied is a curious setting of 
the same Uhland folk-poem so differently 


verges on 
Strauss’ moving 
(once 
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EXCHANGE & MART 


Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscribers 
dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 








CHOICE COLLECTION. Thousands of records. 
Mail auctions. Free lists. A. H. Sles, 92-11 
35th Ave., Jackson Heigots 72, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: Altec Lansing 604 Speaker in cabinet, 
perfect condition, very reasonable. 78rpm 
records like new, mostly instrumental and or, 
chestral, very reasonable. Earl H. Swen, Gilby- 
No. Dakota. 





RARE VOCAL RECORDS for Sale, Free Lists. 
ee 1375 East 18th St., Brooklyn 30, 





WANTED: Victor albums M-159 Beethoven First 
Symphony (Casals); M-235 Bach Sonata in E 
(Busch-Serkin); M-597 Martinu Sonata; Haydn 

Lark Quartet (Flonzaleys, V7650/1); Turina 
Danzas Fantasticas (Goossens, VO11347/8). 
WILL TRADE: Mozart Coronation Mass 
(Christschall with Mayr); Ryba Czech Xmas. 
Mass (7-10) ; Ernesto Boezi Missa Solemnis; 
Faure Bonne Chanson; Berlioz’s Damnation; 
Debussy Pelleas (Panzera); Fall Amor Brujo 
(Valezquez-Halffner ; Seven Popular Songs 
(Barrientos ; Wagner Muck albums V-37 and 67; 


Tannhauser Overture (Moisseivitsch); Liszt 
Sonata (Cortot); Rapsodie Espagnole (Barer); 
Concerto Pathetique; Strauss Violin Sonata 


(Heifetz); Elgar In the South, Severn Suite, 
Violin Sonata; Dohnanyi Quartet No. > (Flon- 
zaleys); Franck Quartet; d’Indy Quartet; 
Debussy Sonata (Cortot-Thibaud); Sauget 
Piano Concerto; Gretry Rosiere Republicaine; 
Handel Double Wind Concerto (Telefunken); 





Mozart K.240, K. 338, K.361 oe: K.310 
(Schnabel); K.330 (Fischer); etc. “e IR. TL. 
Clear, Navy 103, FPO, New York, 
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used by Brahms (some will remember a 
O lass 
dich halten, a perennial favorite in Ger- 
many, is given the delicate touch of mel- 
ancholy it calls for. 


recording by Dusolina Giannini). 


The Pfitzner group 
requires some study before we get beyond 
the 
There are many graphic touches in the 
Vachts reminded me 
curious way of Schubert’s Die Stadt. 


P.L.M 


somewhat ungainly musical lines. 


piano parts. in a 


THE GAY NINETIES: Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game (Von Tilzer); A Bird Ina 
Gilded Cage (Von Tilzer); 
the Robert E. Lee (Muir); 
an Aching Heart 


Wailing for 
The Curse of 
(Piatadossi); After 
the Ball (Harris); Mother Was a Lady 
(Stern); My Poney Boy (O'Donnell); 
Bill Bailey, Won't 
Home (Cannon); 


You Please Come 
Helen Traubel with 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Fiedler. RCA Victor 10’° LP 


L.M-7005, $4.67 


AWHAT a hit Helen Traubel would have 


made in the old days of vaudeville! She 
does a job on these old songs most of 


which date from a decade later than the 


90s that gets across. The recording 
session, at which these were made, must 
lot 


session that the public would have enjoyed 


have been a of fun; the sort of a 


tuning-in on. Maybe that will happen 
one of these days. The old folks are going 
to get a kick out of this show and it is not 
all 
who wrote with Abel Green 
book Show Biz from 


has penned the notes 


going to be Miss Traubel, for Joe 
Laurie, Jr. 
that 


Vaude to Video 


fascinating 


which are as chuck full of nostalgic rem- 
iniscences of the old days as a nickel bag 
Beatrice 
Kay has burlesqued many of these songs 
but Miss 
Traubel pays homage to a generation that 
took such popular hits seriously. 


used to be of roasted peanuts. 


in a torturing nasal twang, 
Few 
accepted any of them in the old days as 
travesties, as Ed. B. Marks confessed to 
Laurie in relation to Mother Was a Lady. 


This should prove a_ favorite party 
record. -J.N. 
HEBREW MELODIES: Kol Nidrei 


(Traditional); A Dudele (Arr. Low and 
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Eile, Eile; 
bath (arr. Bass); 
ditional); 
paport); Glick (Olshanetsky); Meyerke, 
mein (Traditional); Jan Peerce 
(tenor) with orchestra conducted by 
Bass and Hugo Winter- 
RCA Victor 10’ LP LM-7003, 


Bass); A Cantor for a Sab- 


A Plea to God (Tra- 


zun 


Warner 
halter. 
$14.67. 


A| BELIEVE most, if not all, of these 
selections were issued on 45 rpm discs 
Mr. Peerce sings them all with devotional 
fervor and conviction. The appeal of 
this record is not limited by religion, for 
many of these compositions are in the 
realm of folk music and such selections as 
Kol Nidrei, Eili, Eili, and Meyerke, mein 
zun have universal appeal. 
most moving. The singer provides in- 
formative notes, but one wishes complete 


J.N. 


Phoebus and 


translations had been included. 


BACH: Cantata Vo. 201 
Pan; K. Nentwig (soprano), R. 
Miecaelis (contralto), W. Hohmann 
(tenor), A. Pfeifle (tenor), B. Mueller 
(bass), F. Keleh (bass), Swabian 

Singers, Orch., 
Stuttgart, conducted by Hans Grisch- 
kat. Rennaissance LP U-42, $5.95. 

BACH: 


peased; 


Choral Tonstudio 


Cantata No. 205 Aeolus As- 
K. Nentwig, R. Michaelis, 
F. Kelch, Swabian 
Tonstudio 


W. Hohmann, 


Choral Singers, Orch., 
Stuttgart, conducted by Hans Grisch- 


kat. Rennaissance LP U-43, $5.95. 


ABOTH of 


viously 


these cantatas pre- 
issued by the Bach Guild and 
reviewed by Mr. Miller on page 382 of our 


August issue. 


were 


The recording had a bigger 
sound than the present, 
which suggests a studio lacking in suf- 
ficient reverberation. 


and broader 
The singers in these 
discs are to be preferred in some cases. 
Kaethe Nentwig and Ruth Michaelis are 
both blessed with good voice of which they 
the most. Those who 
already acquired the Bach Guild records 
will not likely wish to replace with these, 
but others will do well to make com- 
parisons before buying. 

Both cantatas are diverting 
“genial good humor.” 


generally make 


for their 
—J.N. 
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Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 








New York City 


—, BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
- 4th Ave. at 14th St. 





ELAINE MUSIC SHOP, 
9 East 44 St. 





MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
420 Madison Ave. at 48th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


THE RECORD SHOP 
14 Tillman Place 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 


Keamey and Suter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D.C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 
LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Baltimore, Maryland 
327 North Charles Street 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 








St. Louis, Missouri ‘an 
AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 
Rochester, ner Yor 
E” RECORD SHOP 
Mecud & Co., Inc. 
: a Main at Elm 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO 
43-45 The Arcade 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENSWANGER'S 
5884 Forbes St. at Shady Lane 
Reading, Pa. 
LEWICKI-FIELD CO. 
“The Classical Record Shop” 
550 Court Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
630 North Broadway 
Charleston, W. V. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TO ALL READERS OF 
THE AMERICAN RECORD GUIDE 


Because of rising mailing and production costs, we are compelled to 


raise our su'>scription rates beginning wit our opening issue of Volume 
19, September 1952. 


This will not affect our old readers until November 1st, and need not 
affect them tien. If you, or any other regular subscriber, wishes to ex- 
tend you. subscription bei ween now and November 1st, you can take 
advantage of our riesent lowe: rates: 


1 Year — $3.00 % 2 Years — $5.50 & Vises Years — $7.50 
As a Record Guide subscription is the perfeci gift for your 
record-minded friends, we suggest you consider a gift sub- 
scription (at the old rates) to your friends. When you pay a 
visit to a recorded enthusiast, what better remembrance of 
yourself than a gift subscription! 


Remember, The American Record Guide is still the record consumer's 
ieest agent with no coaching from the trade. It offers the largest coverage 
of monthly classical releases. It is unbiased in its reviews, never con- 
descending or patronizing. Moreover, its reviewers — all active in the 


world of music — are well known musical enthusiasts. 


The American Record Guide @ P. O. Bidg. No. 11 @ Pelham $5, N. y. 
As a regular reader, or subscriber (underline), | wish to take advantage 


of your current rates. Please enter subscription or extension as indicated 
below: 


7] 3 years — $7.50 (a saving of $5.10 on the new single copy price 
— 75c on the new 3 y.zar rate) 


2 years — $5.50 (a saving of $1.90 on the new single copy price 
— $1.00 on the new 2 yzar rate) 


[}1 year — $3.00 (a savin: cr $1.20 on the new single copy price 
— 50c on the new 1 year rate) 





